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Reducing Effects of Vibration 
With Isolating Materials 








RESSROOM vibration and noise offer 
p: many-angled problem. Excessive 
vibration reduces the high quality 
of the presswork; it lessens the stability 
and safety of the building which houses 
the printing plant; it interferes with the 
physical comfort and even health of the 
shop’s employes, and with the desirable 
working conditions of other occupants 
of the structure. Excessive noise reduces 
the mental comfort of workers and thus 
it hampers their productive capacity. 
What steps may be taken to reduce 
such vibration and noise? How do other 
printers solve this problem? What are 
the details of the better-known meth- 
ods? THE INLAND PRINTER, recognizing 
the need for reliable information on this 
subject, has surveyed the entire situa- 
tion. It presents opinions and conclu- 
sions of printers, of printshop-equipment 
manufacturers, printing-plant designers, 
pressroom authorities, and manufactur- 
ers of vibration-absorbing equipment. 
No one can appreciate better than the 
pressman the harmful effects of exces- 
sive vibration. The first comment, then, 
will be offered by THE INLAND PriNnt- 
ER’S pressroom authority—that man of 
whom Ralph W. Polk in his new book, 
“Elementary Platen Presswork,” com- 
rents: “No author of a work of this 


type can fail to sense a deep obligation 


By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


Efficiency and excesswe vibra- 
tion are not found i the same 
pressroom. Do your presses and 
other plant machinery need some 
variety of isolation? Read this 
and the December article for a 
thorough grasp of the subject 


to that dean of American pressmen, Eu- 
gene St. John, who through his books 
and magazine activities over a period of 
years has contributed more to the gui- 
dance of those interested in good press- 
work than any othet craftsman.” 
“Probably the finest foundation for 
presses,” states Mr. St. John, “‘is solid 
concrete, with planks between the press 
and the masonry, although some engi- 
neers prefer to have the presses bolted 
solidly to the foundation. Some press 
builders state that their presses need not 
be bolted down. Those opposed to using 
planks between the press and the floor 
maintain that vibration increases with 
the height of the press above the floor. 
“The concerns specializing in modern 
printing-plant construction furnish the 
printer stout and rigid floors; but many 
printing plants, not engineered by spe- 










cialists, have weak floors, and these are 
the most prolific cause of vibration. It is 
possible to strengthen weak floors by in- 
serting an ample number of beams, not 
too far apart, and then putting numer- 
ous stringers under the floor, placing the 
stringers above the beams. If the floor 
beams are supported with steel girders 
these should be numerous and set close 
enough to serve the purpose for which 
they are used. The type of building con- 
struction will dictate the best brace for 
the support of a weak floor. 

“Vibration is caused by the press, and 
the first step to overcome vibration is to 
make sure that the press is operating 
very smoothly and that its air springs 
are nicely adjusted. This is of greater 
importance on a weak floor. 

“Vibration racks the press so that 
some parts may work loose, some get out 
of line, and some perhaps fall off and 
cause a smashup. Long-continued vibra- 
tion causes the press to get out of level 
and twist. If the foundation of the press 
is not solid it is bound to get out of level, 
and this will quickly happen on a weak 
floor. A press should be leveled as often 
as the conditions require, for a press out 
of level long enough develops a twist 
which causes workups and slur, as many 
printers have learned through such an 
experience, much to their sorrow. 
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An installation of Armstrong cork cushions under one of five addressing machines in the plant of the Webb 
Publishing Company, St. Paul. Wooden floor blocks were removed and a two-inch layer of cork placed on 
the concrete floor. One-inch boards, bordered by a cork curbing set flush, provide a base for the machine 


“Next to a solid foundation, the best 
support is a column, pillar, or beam with 
stringers, and, on a weak floor, the closer 
to the wall the better, if the wall is stout. 
It is equally important that the press 
run smoothly with air springs nicely ad- 
justed, with neither too much nor too 
little resistance, remembering that pri- 
marily vibration is the result of the re- 
sistance required to slow down and to 
reverse the bed. This resistance is fur- 
nished by the bed motion and the air 
spring of the press. 

“The location of the numerous presses 
may be utilized to reduce vibration by 
placing the presses at a right angle to 
each other instead of in parallel order.” 

The Austin Company, of Cleveland, 
which specializes in the construction of 
modern printing plants, has through ac- 
tual experience developed authoritative 
ideas on this subject. Harry E. Stitt, the 
firm’s chief engineer, comments as fol- 
lows on this important question: 

“For the absorption of machine vi- 
bration and noise in a large printing 
plant just being planned we advise the 
use of a single-story plant where reason- 
ably priced land is available. For such 
plants which have to be built in multi- 
story structures we recommend either 
steel or reinforced-concrete designs suf- 
ficiently heavy to minimize the vibra- 
tion. For the small printing plants just 


being planned our recommendation is 
essentially the same as for large print- 
ing plants. In each case we recommend 
the use of a resilient type of floor which 
will withstand trucking well. 

“For large and small printing plants 
already erected we recommend the re- 
silient-type floor mentioned above and 
cushioning under the presses, as well as 
reinforcing the building locally in the 
spots where the minimizing of vibration 
is more particularly required. 

“There are several commercial types 
of cushioning available for the purpose 
mentioned above. In our opinion the big 
point is to have the building adequately 


ers 


Vibrograph test performed by Prof. G. R. Anderson, 
University of Toronto, as to the vibration-dampen- 
ing effect of cork in the Toronto Star’s pressroom. 
A depicts the vibration curve of the isolated press- 
foundation slab; B shows the practically negligible 
vibration which is recorded for the adjacent flooring 
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constructed for their requirements; that 
is, they must be sufficiently massive and 
sufficiently braced to withstand and to 
minimize the vibration produced by the 
particular kind, type, and size of equip- 
ment to be installed in them. Each lay- 
out has to be analyzed separately.” 

What experience is reported by plant 
owners or executives in the elimination 
of vibration? Frank J. Smith, president 
of the John P. Smith Company, Roch- 
ester, New York, and past president of 
the United Typothetae of America, re- 
marks as follows: 

“We have made quite a number of ex- 
periments on the elimination of press 
vibration. The weight of the press deter- 
mines the type of elimination necessary. 

“Our large cylinder presses are each 
mounted on an individual foundation. 
Our small presses are mounted on indi- 
vidual floor foundations, with a layer of 
cork and a soft-pine plank between the 
cork and the foundation of the press. 
We have also experimented with rubber, 
but not with a great deal of success.” 

F.C. Fletcher, general manager of the 
Caslon Company, Toledo, and active in 
the printing industry for over forty-five 
years, comments: “The finest results in 
presswork with the least vibration and 
noise have been secured from establish- 
ments in which presses were upon the 
ground, resting on a thick concrete base 
with a two-inch pine plank between the 
metal base of the press and the concrete. 
The press and plank are lagged to the 
concrete after being carefully leveled. 

“Tt is this writer’s opinion that the 
ideal pressroom floor would not be con- 
crete but maple wood, and the walls to 
be built not of poured concrete but of 
hollow tile, and with steel-sash windows. 
The reason for these suggestions is that 
concrete stores too much moisture and 
contributes an unfortunate humid con- 
dition to paper during the printing.” 

David Liddell, of the cylinder-press 
department of The Barta Press, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, offers some in- 
teresting facts and conclusions. “Our 
building,” he says, “was not erected pri- 
marily for a printing plant. We had to 
strengthen the floor to prevent vibration 
of presses. This was done by running 
a steel I-beam under the floor directly 
beneath the side frames of each press. 
These in turn are supported at each end 
by Lally columns [that is, cast-iron col- 
umns which are filled with concrete]. 


















“The most effective result, however, 
was obtained by running a concrete base 
under the side frames through the floor 
of the basement until rock-bottom was 
reached. This has entirely eliminated 
vibration and permits the presses to be 
operated at a faster speed. 

“To prevent some of the noise preva- 
lent in a pressroom I would suggest the 
following steps: (1) A solid foundation 
for press to rest on. (2) Elimination by 
press manufacturers of as many gears as 
possible, if something else can be devel- 
cped to take their place. By this I mean 
ihe use of gears in some presses to drive 
the rollers. The reciprocating motion of 
the cylinder press, added to worn gears, 
is the cause of three-fourths of the noise 
of moving presses. 

“Spiral driving gears prevent back- 
lash, thus eliminating another source of 
noise. A new steel-constructed building, 
with insulated floors and with the above- 
given suggestions carried out, would no 
doubt result in a much less noisy and 
more vibrationless pressroom.” 

Naturally the key factor in the elimi- 
nation of press vibration and noise is the 
press manufacturer. Without his exer- 
cise of foresight in designing and manu- 
facturing to minimize chances of undue 
vibration and noise, the most skilful of 
remedial measures will fall far short of 
their goal. We’re glad to offer, mostly in 
alphabetical order, the comments of the 
leading printing-press manufacturers on 
this subject, as follows: 

FRED S. ENGLISH, chief engineer, the 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company.—“Your question is difficult 
to answer in a general way, as so much 
depends upon the construction of the 
building and the floor. For a concrete or 
similar floor of a suitable strength we 
always recommend a good substantial 
hardwood plank beneath the press. We 
know of cases where presses have been 
set directly on the concrete, and even of 
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Monotype casters equipped with USG insulative machine base in the plant of Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, 


Incorporated, Chicago. This plant (as described fully in The Inland Printer for November, 1930), located in 
a modern office building, reduced noise and vibration to a negligible amount through the method shown 


cases where the bottoms of the frames 
have been embedded in concrete, but we 
do not approve of such construction. 

“There is no question in our minds 
about the importance of having some- 
thing resilient between the press and the 
concrete floor. This is important for the 
good of both the press and the building 
as well. The plank should not be too 
hard—we recommend ‘medium hard.’ 

“We believe the modern cork founda- 
tions are excellent wherever the printer 
feels that he can afford them and if they 
are properly made and installed. In all 
cases where they have been used and of 
which we have definite knowledge they 
have worked out very nicely. All of the 
Babcock presses used in the plant of The 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, are mounted 
on cork foundations, and they write us 
that these are very satisfactory.” 

H. A. BRANDTJEN, Secretary and trea- 
surer, Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated. 
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Two vibrographs which record the amount of vibration before and after the installation of Korfund base. 


Machine stresses which would be transmitted to bearings and housings are reduced by the elastic support 
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—It is our thought that noise and vi- 
bration should be eliminated by con- 
struction. The clatter of the rollers upon 
the bearers has been eliminated in our 
new unit by the use of Micarta roller 
trucks, which are practically noiseless 
and far more efficient. Another objec- 
tionable noise in the platen press was 
the ratcheting means of turning the ink 
disk, which we have overcome by the 
use of a worm gear. 

“Our only recommendation to the cus- 
tomer is to see that our machine is set 
rigidly on the floor. We have increased 
the leg spread very materially to get this 
rigidity. We believe that, if the press is 
properly lined up on the floor and se- 
curely bolted to the floor, this is the best 
foundation that can be used.” 

Husert Lane, Engineering Depart- 
ment, Goss Printing Press Company.— 
“We are recommending two different 
methods of insulating installations, de- 
pending principally on the location of 
the pressroom in the building. When the 
presses are located in the basement of 
the building, Korfund cork blocks about 
one and a half inches thick are laid be- 
neath the whole area taken up by the 
presses, that is, an area about sixteen 
feet wide and fifty to two hundred feet 
long. On top of the cork layer a rein- 
forced-concrete slab, at least eighteen 
inches thick, is placed and the press sub- 
structure is anchored to the concrete 











slab. The concrete slab and its reinforce- 
ment distribute the press load evenly 
over the area of the cork insulation. 
“In many installations, especially if 
the pressroom is located on a floor above 
the building basement, the thickness of 
the heavy concrete slab over the insula- 
tion is prohibitive. In such cases lead- 
asbestos pads about a half-inch thick 


a 
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R. S. TyLER, works manager, Chan- 
dler & Price Company.—‘Where it is 
particularly necessary we have recom- 
mended that our customers mount the 
machine on special composition made 
for this purpose. We understand that 
this has been of material help. We do 
not think that the use of cork or other 
material for the foundation is necessary 


Korfund base installed under a Seybold cutter to reduce vibration. This insulating material consists of strips 
or blocks of natural cork bound together with a steel frame which is reinforced both longitudinally and lat- 
erally. The cork is treated by a special process which preserves all its natural vibration-absorbing qualities 


are embedded in the concrete floors di- 
rectly under the press-support columns. 
These pads consist of several layers of 
sheet asbestos enclosed in lead bands, 
and the vibration coming down through 
the press substructure is absorbed by 
passing through the different materials 
that are employed—namely, concrete, 
lead, asbestos, lead, concrete. 

“The lead pads before being placed in 
the concrete floor are subjected to a hy- 
draulic pressure that corresponds to the 
superposed press load. The advantage 
of the lead-pad insulation is that there 
is no noticeable contraction through the 
press load and a permanent press align- 
ment is satisfactorily insured. 

“Both of the above-named types of 
vibration-absorbing installations have 
been actually applied during the past 
five years in many large pressrooms and 
have proved successful in every way.” 





or that it improves the machine or in- 
creases its life, but on certain installa- 
tions where noise is a serious obstacle 
it is quite necessary to follow some such 
course as we have indicated.” 

B. D. STEVENS, first vice-president, 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company.—“In most cases nothing 
is needed under our presses to absorb 
either noise or vibration. In a few cases, 
however, where the unavoidable noise 
and high-frequency vibrations prove ob- 
jectionable to other tenants of the build- 
ing, or where the pressroom is located 
close to the offices, some sound- and vi- 
bration-insulating material such as cork, 
rubber, and balta wood is found advis- 
able; but there is a great deal of misap- 
prehension as to what these materials 
will actually accomplish. 

“They seem to absorb or insulate a 
portion of the noise and some of the 
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high-frequency vibrations, and yet they 
have little or no effect upon the low- 
period vibrations which sometimes cause 
the building to sway. In other words, for 
low-period vibrations such as are caused 
by reciprocating beds of flat-bed presses 
these materials have little or no effect. 

“The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany is able to provide special steel-and- 
concrete bases, provided with flat steel 
springs, which seem to have a beneficial 
effect on both high-frequency and low- 
frequency vibrations. But, so far as we 
are informed, for the best results these 
bases should be considerably larger than 
the individual press or, better still, they 
should extend under several presses.”’ 

THEODORE R. Foster, secretary, the 
Miller Printing Machinery Company.— 
“There are available a number of types 
of cork inserts which are recommended 
for use under machines of all kinds in 
order to reduce noise to a minimum. 

“‘We use pine-wood inserts under Mil- 
ler automatic presses for the reason that 
there is little likelihood of the presses 
getting out of line due to unequal de- 
pressions at any points of the founda- 
tion. If one corner of the foundation 
should fail to maintain its proper height, 
unnecessary strain on the press would 
result and probably cause the moving 
parts to bind and cause serious trouble. 

“We have found that our method of 
supporting the presses gives entirely sat- 
isfactory results through reducing noise 
to a minimum. The presses themselves 
are all so designed as to operate with 
practically no vibration.” 

In this, the first of two articles, we 
have presented the opinions of printers, 
pressroom and construction authorities, 
and printing-press manufacturers on the 
vital question of reducing vibration and 
noise, and have shown comparative vi- 
brographs and typical installations of 
several varieties of insulating materials. 
The second and concluding article, to 
appear in the December issue, will offer 
the suggestions of other printers and 
press manufacturers, show additional! 
installations, and describe in complete 
detail the several well known vibration- 
absorbing devices and materials which 
are available for printing plants where 
excessive noise and vibration must be 
reduced. When the December issue ar- 
rives, read the concluding article care- 
fully. Then file both issues for reference 
use whenever you face this problem. 














. HILE the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, held at 


New Orleans, October 12 to 15, devel- 
oped no inspired ideas to end the busi- 
1ess depression and line the pockets of 
members with gold overnight, it never- 
theless paid its way, with some- 
ihing to spare. Of the many who 
put themselves on record to that 
effect (thus confirming the judg- 
nent of the editor, who is writ- 
ing these lines), H. G. Kable, of 
ihe Kable Brothers Company, of 
Mount Morris, Illinois, printer 
of 275 publications and employer 
of 600 craftsmen, did so perhaps 
most pointedly and in character- 
istic American fashion when on 
Wednesday he said, “Well, I’ve 
got my money’s worth!” 

But while there was probably 
more of immediate and practical 
helpfulness in the papers and the 
addresses of Wednesday than in 
the others—and the statement is 
based on opinions expressed in 
the writer’s presence—there was 
real “pay dirt” in the others, too. 
Even the opening session, a mere 
formality at many conventions— 
and dull and painful sometimes 
—had its bright moments. There 
genial and philosophical “Bilfaf” 
starred in his presentation of the 
“President’s Annual Address.” 
Once or twice during his speech, 
delivered in his so vigorous and 
interest-compelling manner and 
outlining his year’s work—a part 
of which was addressing twenty-odd lo- 
cal meetings of printers—Mr. Pfaff re- 
ferred to his part at the moment as his 
swan song. In that respect, if the refer- 
ence is permissible, the joke is on Bill, 
for at the closing session on Thursday 
afternoon he was unanimously elected 
to succeed himself as president. 

All other national officers were like- 
wise unanimously reélected. They are: 


Discuss Swope Plan Spiritedly 
During U.T. A. Convention 


Julius S. Weyl, Philadelphia, first vice- 
president; John R. Demarest, New Ha- 
ven, second vice-president; Albert C. 
Held, Pittsburgh, third vice-president; 
G. Frederick Kalkhoff, New York City, 
treasurer; and John J. Deviny, Wash- 
ington, as secretary. Three members of 


WILLIAM PFAFF 


More popularly known as “‘Bilfaf,” whose swan song failed of fulfilment, 
to the complete satisfaction of this genial leader’s numerous admirers 


the board of directors, whose three-year 
terms had expired, were elected to serve 
for another three years. They are E. F. 
Eilert, New York City; A. L. Lewis, 
Toronto, and George R. Keller, Detroit. 

In opening the first session, devoted 
largely to a discussion of existing busi- 
ness conditions, President Pfaff declared 
that the printing industry, which has 
weathered other financial depressions, 
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can do more to point the way to pros- 
perity than any other agency. Right! 

“There is one thing we can put down 
as an absolute certainty,” Mr. Pfaff de- 
clared, “and that is that this period of 
depression has demonstrated, as force- 
fully as could possibly be done, the need 
for giving careful attention to, 
and making application of, the 
fundamental principles of sound 
business administration. 

“We who have been following 
the teachings laid down by the 
United Typothetae through its 
program of management for the 
printing industry,” he went on 
to state, “can congratulate our- 
selves on having presented to us 
a definite program, one that has 
been acknowledged by leading 
authorities on business admin- 
istration to be absolutely sound 
and based on the best and most 
constructive principles of busi- 
ness management. The applica- 
tion of those principles in our 
own business has without ques- 
tion enabled us to weather the 
storms and come through with 
our skins whole, even although 
they may be a little battered and 
bruised. And through continuing 
our use of soundly constructive 
principles of management as they 
apply to the printing industry, 
we can look forward with a spirit 
of hopefulness and with every 
assurance that we will come out 
on top, ready to take full advan- 
tage of the good times ahead.” 

Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, who followed Mr. Pfaff, 
likewise referred to the state of business, 
and it was of course stimulating to hear 
him say that depressions always pass 
on and the country becomes prosperous 
again. He paused, however, to say that 
there is at present too much unintelli- 
gent competition among printers. 
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Having for years listened to the ob- 
vious statement of fact that far too few 
printers know their costs, it was refresh- 
ing to hear this banker make the same 
charge against those in his line of busi- 
ness, generally considered as perfectly 
managed. He urged all printers to main- 
tain their personnel and wage scales so 
that the present buying power will re- 
main undiminished, and to watch their 
costs and profits. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the Hoover plan will help con- 
ditions notably, but that its benefits will 
not be permanent unless the industries 
“watch their own houses.” 


Service or Profit? 


In his address on “The Service Rela- 
tionship of the Post Office Department,”’ 
J. Horace McFarland attacked the ef- 
forts of the postmaster-general to place 
the department on a profitable basis, 
saying that it exists for service rather 
than for profit. Pointing to the fact that 
most of the printer’s product finds its 
way into the mails, he charged printers 
with the necessity of fighting any and 
every proposal to increase postal rates. 

Mr. McFarland scored a strong point 
when he called attention to the fact that 
the postal deficit is less than the cost to 
the department of non-postal services. 

Introducing Mr. McFarland, Presi- 
dent Pfaff brought down the house with 
one of his finest stories. The Queen of 
Sheba, he said, once called upon wise 
King Solomon to tell her which of two 
bouquets of roses was real and which 
artificial. Forthwith Solomon opened a 
window and in flew a swarm of bees, 
which, without hesitating, alighted on 
the real flowers. But, declared Bill, King 
Solomon was never called on to decide 
between real roses and the pictures of 
them printed by J. Horace McFarland; 
for, he said, ‘““Horace’s pictures are good 
enough to fool even the bees.” 


Opinion Divided on Swope Plan 


The Swope plan, proposed recently 
by Gerard Swope, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, was both recommended 
and vigorously opposed during the after- 
noon session. In his talk advocating its 
adoption in the printing industry, Har- 
old P. Winchester stated that there is 
decided need for restricting competition 
and championed the Swope idea as a 
“logical, comprehensive plan which goes 
to the heart of the present problem.” It 


or some other kind of economic plan- 
ning, he said, must eventually be used. 

“We should realize,” said Mr. Win- 
chester, “that competition is the death, 
instead of the life, of trade. A printer, 
because he can get materials and equip- 
ment on long terms, is the kind of busi- 
ness man who can keep going long after 
his business is dead.” 

To prevent unsound competition Mr. 
Winchester recommended admission of 
new members to the industry only by a 
license from the governing board of the 
local association, according to the Swope 
plan, and on the basis of experience, ca- 
pacity, and the extent of the field open. 

Mr. Winchester urged the convention 
to pass a resolution directing local asso- 
ciations to study the Swope plan, ap- 
point a planning commission to join with 
other industries in demanding “removal 
of the evils” of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, and start a movement to retire all 
worn-out machinery and to advise local 
organizations “to quit trying to bring 
everybody into the local.” 


Bird, Deviny Oppose Plan 


Dr. Francis H. Bird, of Cincinnati, 
followed Mr. Winchester with a spirited 
attack on the Swope plan. “There are 
fundamental forces at work,” he main- 
tained, “‘which must take us out of the 
depression, and when good times return, 
probably within a year, we will forget 
all about proposed remedies.” Dr. Bird 
also said that the plan would tend to re- 
move a man’s right to run his business 
as he sees fit and would put a damper on 
enterprise. He questioned, too, the pos- 
sibility of any trade association ever be- 
ing in a position to control prices and to 
regulate production. 

However, Dr. Bird spoke in favor of 
unemployment insurance, declaring that 
a “hungry person can often upset some 
very serious things.” As did other speak- 
ers, he praised President Hoover’s plan 
for a $500,000,000 national credit cor- 
poration, which he characterized as the 
most constructive proposal which has as 
yet been made by the President. 

The spirited speech of John J. Dev- 
iny, U. T. A. secretary, who followed 
Dr. Bird and who likewise—and if any- 
thing even more vehemently—opposed 
the Swope plan, was an admirable effort 
which must not only have cheered his 
many admirers but developed new ones, 
notwithstanding individual viewpoints. 
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Two important things, he declared, 
are not given consideration in the plan: 
(1) the public interest, and (2) the very 
healthy state of the industry’s workers. 
Furthermore, he went on to say, the idea 
paves the way for the further intrusion 
of the Government into business. Em- 
phasizing the fact that some of the larg- 
est concerns in the printing and other 
industries started in a small way, Mr. 
Deviny expressed himself as decidedly 
opposed to any plan which would limit 
the opportunities of anyone desiring to 
start in business for himself. 


Code of Ethics Neglected 


Quite naturally, and in the judgment 
of this writer quite properly, Mr. Dev- 
iny pointed to the facilities offered by 
Typothetae and its code of ethics, which 
if taken advantage of and lived up to 
would accomplish the same objective for 
which the Swope plan is designed, in the 
main, eliminating senseless competition. 
The trouble is, he said, we ourselves fail 
to live up to U. T. A. standards. 

Toby Rubovits, of Chicago, the only 
member in attendance at New Orleans 
present at the formation of the United 
Typothetae forty-five years ago in Chi- 
cago, was introduced, as was John Burk, 
of Norfolk, Virginia, whose record of 
membership is but a few years less. 


Apprentice Training Discussed 


At the educational session on Tues- 
day morning, H. Giles Martin, a direc- 
tor of the Isaac Delgado Trade School, 
urged those in his audience to remember 
that their workers are somebody’s cus- 
tomers. ‘Trained men who after years 
of highly skilled work are displaced by 
other groups of workers because of mod- 
ern industrial developments,” he said, 
“must be trained to adjust themselves 
to changing industry, and the appren- 
tice problem must be so handled that 
the boys trained for us can be absorbed 
in the industry and fitted into their com- 
munities. Vocational work built on the 
proper foundations should protect your 
branch of industry from overproduction. 
We must always look out for absorption 
of our apprentice labor and for the di- 
versity of trade production needs. We 
do not desire to stop competition, but 
when overproduction reaches any voca- 
tion boys crowd out their fathers. 

“Voluntary advisory committees in 
technical trade education are not always 















efficient. Responsible commissions with 
legal standing, backed by laws with real 
teeth in them so as to make institutions 
comply with the needs of the industry, 
would be helpful.” 

A paper prepared by George K. Hebb, 
of Detroit, chairman of the committee 
on education, and read by John Clyde 
Oswald, set forth as the three most im- 
portant developments in the printing 
trade the holding of the first conven- 
tion of employing printers in Chicago in 
1387, the convening of the first inter- 
national printers’ cost congress in Chi- 
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goods and the chain-store buyers is a 
fight to control specifications and hence 
prices. Here in this fight is the reason 
for the fact that during the last lengthy 
period of prosperity in our country the 
printing industry showed a consistently 
declining rate of profits.” 


Show Banker’s Viewpoint 


As already noted, Wednesday was a 
big day in practical helpfulness. It be- 
gan with a dialog entitled “The Bank- 
er’s Viewpoint,” presented by Elmer J. 
Koch, of Cleveland, in the réle of the 





En route to the U. T. A. convention at New Orleans, this group of association officials and members was 
regally entertained for a day by Edward L. Stone (front row, standing) at Roanoke, Virginia. Golf, sightsee- 
ing, and an inspection of the Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company plant were highlights of the visit 


cago in 1899, and the adoption of a com- 
prehensive and constructive policy in 
regard to the apprenticeship problem in 
New Orleans in 1913. 

“The training of apprentices is the 
center of the educational problem of the 
Typothetae,” he said. “Today, among 
other changes since 1913, there are more 
than 2,500 public schools which offer 
printing courses. There must be no let- 
down in our technical education; our 
schools demand our full codperation.” 


Control Y our Specifications! 


Donald Rein, of Houston, who spoke 
on the sources of future profits in the 
printing industry, made a plea for re- 
covery of the control of specifications of 
orders by printers, instead of having the 
specifications and therefore the prices 
controlled by trade counselors, efficiency 
experts, advertising agencies, and pur- 
chasing agents in general. 

“The architect,” Mr. Rein said, “has 
gotten the control of specifications away 
from the building contractor. The can- 
ning man has lost this control to the 
chain-store purchasers. The contest be- 
tween nationally advertised brands of 


banker, and Major Fred W. Zeller, of 
Baltimore, in that of the printer seeking 
a loan. It was put over in fine style— 
indeed, no real banker could better act 
and look the part or shoot a financial 
statement full of holes more ably than 
Mr. Koch. Interest, impressiveness, and 
benefit were increased through the fact 
that in advance those in the audience 
had been given printed copies of the 
statement, which they could follow while 
Banker Koch trimmed Printer Zeller’s 
assets and finally denied him the loan. 
No more emphatic demonstration of the 
value of the U. T. A. Ratio Book could 
be made than its use during this dialog 
in thus analyzing the printer’s financial 
statement of his business. 


Proper Balance Important 


A change of relationship of sales to 
capital invested, fixed assets, and net 
profits, partly due to volume of sales 
and partly to prices, has disturbed busi- 
ness, Herbert H. Orem, of Houston, told 
members at the same session. “This bal- 
ance,” he declared, “‘will not restore it- 
self. It is the function of management to 
maintain the proper balance in the rela- 
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tions of money, material, manufactur- 
ing, and marketing. There is a proper 
amount of money to be invested in a 
business, a proper equipment of ma- 
chinery and personnel, a proper amount 
of material at a proper price, a proper 
volume of sales to insure a proper return 
on the money invested. One false step 
will disturb the cycle of net profits that 
extends from the money invested to the 
money earned. Financial statement an- 
alyses are planned to check false steps. 

“There are five principal evils: over- 
investment in accounts receivable, over- 
investment in inventory, excessive fixed 
assets, insufficient working capital, and 
insufficient profits. 


Favors Liquidity.of Capital 


“A great cause of bankruptcy is ex- 
cessive investment in fixed assets. It is 
the most difficult of all evils to cure. 
Land, building, and machinery are good 
to operate with but poor to pay bills 
with. The greater the liquidity of capi- 
tal in business the sounder the business 
will be for weathering a storm and to 
operate in normal manner. 

“Tt should be remembered that money 
does not get its profit when the produc- 
tion cost is too high or the. prices too 
low. Men of unusual ability sometimes 
start on a shoestring and succeed, in 
spite of the shoestring, but periods of de- 
pression emphasize insufficient capital.” 


Ratio Book Praised 


George R. Keller, of Detroit, former 
president, designated the U. T. A. Ratio 
Book as an outstanding trade accom- 
plishment, placing before every member 
the experience of many as to the proper 
relationship of the factors of capital, 
plant, operation expenses, prices, and 
management. The foundation, by the 
way, for the excellent articles on man- 
agement by Col. E. T. Miller published 
in recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
this book is being increasingly consid- 
ered one of the notable achievements of 
the association, another service to mem- 
bers which, as John J. Deviny would 
say, should be more widely employed. 

One of the most interesting features 
of Wednesday afternoon was a lecture 
on color by Charles Conquergood, presi- 
dent of the American Ink Makers’ Asso- 
ciation. Following him, R. E. Door, of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, read an in- 
formative paper on air conditioning in 
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printing buildings, emphasizing the in- 
crease in the mental and physical effi- 
ciency of the employes which it brings 
about, as well as the salutary effect it 
has on the handling of stock and the 
operation of equipment. 


Composing-Room Costs High 


An address before the same assembly 
on “Keeping Down Composing-Room 
Costs,” by Arthur S. Overbay, the for- 
mer president of the International Trade 
Composition Association, was an eye- 
opener and precipitated an illuminating 
and lively discussion led by B. B. Eis- 
enberg, of Cleveland. 

“That the average commercial print- 
er’s composing-room costs are too high,” 
declared Mr. Overbay, “and out of line 
with the trend of the times, is not a mere 
idle gesture. It is.a proved proposition, 
amply demonstrated by average hour- 
cost data assembled for the industry by 
the U. T. A., accompanied by the undis- 
puted fact that there has been little if 
any increase in average production a 
chargeable hour. 

“While the cost of most of the com- 
modities which we buy has been repeat- 
edly reduced due to the introduction of 
high-speed automatic equipment and 
to the employment of mass-production 
methods, the unit cost of composition 
has slowly but gradually increased. 

“Can we not apply some of the prin- 
ciples of mass production to the conduct 
of our composing rooms? If we cannot, 
then, in my humble opinion, we would 
do well to cut their activities down to 
an irreducible minimum and send the 
greater portion of the work to a special- 
ist who can accomplish this.” 


Average Production Shown 


A bit later Mr. Overbay displayed a 
chart showing the average productivity 
in composing rooms for each of eighteen 
consecutive years. “Averaging these av- 
erages,” he said, “shows a general aver- 
age over the eighteen-year period of but 
59 per cent chargeable hours. After at 
least eighteen years of failure markedly 
to improve this situation, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that it probably 
cannot be improved except as new fac- 
tors are brought into play.” 

John R. Demarest, second vice-presi- 
dent, engineered the sales-management 
session on Thursday morning, at which, 
speaking upon “Planned Sales Manage- 


ment,” L. A. Braverman, of Cincinnati, 
declared that “Today the need is not so 
much for education in production as it 
is for education along selling efforts.” 

“In no industry,” he asserted, “‘is the 
salesman called upon to know so much 
about other industries as in the printing 
industry. A printing salesman is handi- 
capped as he is unable to offer construc- 
tive advice and suggestions to those who 
purchase his printing.” 

Will S. Henson, of Dallas, discussed 
the rewards of sales management, and 


by Harold Winchester on Monday after- 
noon, and a resolution which favored 
the early repeal of the Sherman anti- 
trust and the Clayton acts. 


Ad Typographers Elect 


Advertising Typographers of Amer- 
ica, holding its convention in connection 
with the sessions of the United Typoth- 
etae of America, elected officers on Tues- 
day as follows: E. M. Diamant, New 
York City, president; E. J. Johnson, 
Chicago, vice-president; Percy J. Frost, 
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A chart which told a complete story for those at the convention. First were put up the “Bilfaf,” “UTA,” and 
“New Orleans” sections. Next came the emblems of Typothetae objectives: management, education, mar- 
keting; and, finally, the specter of the Swope plan, with interest and confidence as the only hope in sight 


Julius S. Weyl, of Philadelphia, talked 
on “The Ethics of Selling.” 


Use the Code of Ethics! 


“As long,” he declared, “as the code 
of ethics of the United Typothetae of 
America is disregarded in the present 
mad scramble for business any profit or 
satisfaction in the printing business is 
impossible. We will do well to consider 
our present fallacy before too many 
printers are plunged headlong into an 
abyss of bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Pfaff presided over the executive 
session which closed the convention on 
Thursday afternoon. At this time it was 
announced that the total registration at 
the convention was 536. 

The two most important resolutions 
to be submitted by the committee and 
adopted by the convention were: A res- 
olution to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the Swope plan for the economic 
stabilization of the country, as outlined 
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of New York City, treasurer; A. Abra- 
hams, New York City, secretary, and 
George Willens, Detroit, historian. 
Business in the management session 
consisted principally of addresses upon 
printing costs and production and im- 
proved methods for modern plants. 


Means Heads Secretary-Managers 


President Means was reélected by the 
secretary-managers, who also reélected 
Elmer J. Koch, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Graphic Arts Club, vice-president, 
and Gerald A. Walsh, of the Typoth- 
etae of Washington, D. C., as the sec- 
retary-manager. President Means is also 
president of the Typothetae Franklin 
Association of Detroit. 

The cost accountants shifted Edward 
H. Hollaman, of Toronto Typothetae, 
from the position of vice-president to 
president, and elected Fred Zellers, Bal- 
timore, vice-president, and D. L. Moyer, 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 





Conclusions Based on Study of 
79 Weekly-Newspaper Chains 


By WILLIAM C. WENNINGER 


tered the field of community jour- 
nalism in the form of the chain 
operation of country-weekly newspa- 
pers, both the veteran small-town news- 
paper men and ambitious students have 
been making wild generalizations about 
this “movement.” Chain country week- 
lies are an established fact, not a social 
bugaboo. But my exhaustive survey of 
the field in 1931 shows that many of 
the alleged effects of the chain-weekly 
business and several of the talked-of 
advantages to the owners are illusions. 
And there is no evident reason to sup- 
pose that, after practically two decades 
of chain-weekly operation in the United 
States, the chains will soon absorb most 
of the country newspapers. The advan- 
tages of chain operation are definitely 
limited in country-newspaper business. 
As for factors that led chain organi- 
zation into the weekly-newspaper field, 
they seem to total eight, as follows: (1) 
Combinations and standardization and 
the popularity of multiple ownership in 
many other lines of business; (2) the 
increase of the daily-newspaper chains; 
(3) mergers of all kinds, notably in the 
weekly-newspaper business itself; (4) 
occasional organization of “branches” 
of individual newspapers; (5) popular- 
ity of the suburban weekly, a fertile 
chain field; (6) increasingly close inter- 
relationship of weeklies through press 
associations; (7) the rise of the auxili- 
ary newspaper services, and (8) the suc- 
cess and the lessons demonstrated by 
the few chains that have experimented. 
My survey disclosed that there are 
today 415 weekly newspapers owned by 
79 different chains and operating in 23 
states. And now, in 1931, what do the 
79 chains declare are the chief advan- 
tages of their organizations in compar- 
ison with individual ownership? The 


S« big-business methods have en- 


This Writer's Nation-wide Survey Yielded Nu- 


merous Important Facts. His Comments Contain 


Genuine Substance for Every Printer-Publisher 


observations of this study have unani- 
mously disclosed that efficient manage- 
ment is the predominant advantage ot 
chain country-weekly-newspaper oper- 
ation. With more efficient management 
come better profits, more systematic per- 
formance, and a better newspaper—that 
is, better than the average. To bear this 
out, an inspection of these newspapers 
before they were chain controlled and 
afterward was enlightening. 

This generalization, however, does not 
mean to infer that the best chain-weekly 
newspaper is better in makeup and man- 
agement than is the best independent 
weekly. That is doubtful. But the chain- 
weekly newspapers considered in this 
investigation rank as decidedly modern 
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—— years Of fair deal- 
ing and reliable service 
in thefinancial district places 
the HaMILTon Press in an 
enviable position with 
clients seeking the services 
of a printing organization of 
reputation. 

THE HAMILTON PRESS 

58 STONE STREET 











Newspaper advertisement from New York City 
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community journals and plants. That 
commendation, unfortunately, cannot 
be made of a great many weeklies. 

The analogy seen here is similar to 
the chain grocery-store situation. It is 
logical to assume further that the effect 
on neighboring independents to “brush 
up” their business practices is ostensi- 
bly the same in neighborhoods of chain 
newspapers as has been the case among 
the chain groceries. It is commonly con- 
ceded that in communities where chain 
stores have come with their better light- 
ing fixtures, neater displays, more clever 
advertising, and various other innova- 
tions characteristic of enterprising man- 
agement, the neighboring independent 
merchants who are alive to the situation 
must wake up and either meet the situa- 
tion or go one better. 

This increase in managerial efficiency 
occurs in more places than in the in- 
stance of local managers hired by the 
chains. The executive efficiency is often 
on a higher plane in the matter of cen- 
tral management. The chain, by its abil- 
ity to distribute salary costs over many 
plants, can afford to employ competent 
accountants, promotion men, and jour- 
nalists whose caliber is not the common 
equipment of the average weekly’s per- 
sonnel. Chain weeklies use specialists. 

The second important advantage of 
chain organization is purely a business 
gain. That gain is in the commercial- 
printing department—for most of these 
chains rely on the commercial-printing 
departments to net from 25 to 45 per 
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cent of the gross income. The chain can 
solicit bigger contract work to carry its 
shops over “quiet” periods. Many of 
the chains have found it profitable to 
send a central salesman to larger cities 
to contract for commercial printing. 

The third significant advantage found 
universally among the chains is their 
enhanced power of marketing their ad- 
vertising space to national advertisers. 
Efficient and aggressive management 
again plays the part here. Over half of 
the outstanding chains studied make a 
definite campaign for national advertis- 
ing accounts upon the basis of blanket 
coverage of a section. 

Fourth among the advantages of the 
chain weekly this study would rank the 
economy arguments. Economy may be 
attained by the chain first in mere effi- 
ciency and study of the efficiency plans 
(and such investigations would entail a 
burdensome expense to the single-unit 
proprietor in average cases ). Economies 
can be further achieved through the re- 
duction of administrative work on the 
whole. It is as easy for the central ac- 
counting department to keep the cost 
records for fifteen or twenty newspapers 
as for two or three or one. Of course, 
accountants must still be employed at 
the individual plants, but these “office 
girls” have many other duties, too. 

The other economy, and a popularly 
overrated one, is the saving gained by 
the mass buying of raw materials and 
numerous contracted newspaper services 
like the mat services for the advertising 
departments or the little syndicated fea- 
tures. Mass bargaining is an advantage 
in chain operation, but not so great an 
advantage as is commonly believed. The 
price reductions for quantity purchase 
of the materials needed in the country 
newspaper are not very great. 

Mass selling of weekly-newspaper ad- 
vertising and commercial-printing ser- 
vice is a more definite advantage, then, 
than mass buying of raw material. How- 
ever, the economy virtue comprises a 
more emphatic advantage for the chain 
type of management which uses a single 
printing plant for the production of its 
many papers, as is common among the 
suburban chains. In LaGrange, Illinois, 
as an instance, the Citizens Publishing 
Company’s one plant produces its thir- 
teen different weeklies. 

A fifth advantage which must be rec- 
ognized in chain weekly-newspaper or- 


ganization is that of access to the larger 
capital resources of the central organi- 
zation. It is often difficult for the indi- 
vidual proprietor to get a substantial 
loan in his small-town bank at a time 
when expansion would be an advisable 
course of action. By this advantage be- 
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F” THOSE of you who have no idea | 
| just what kind of an institution | 
| publishes The Imp:The Botz-Hugh Ste- | 
| phens plant hires about 150 people. 

| It is a complete printing and bind- 

| ing plant. It is equipped with a very 

| large monotype typesetting battery. 

| It has fifteen presses, and only four of | 
| these are small platen presses. It has | 
| itsowncomplete bindery forall classes | 
| of work, including fine-edition bind- 
| ing, and it has its own “‘hand-tooled”’ 

| covermaking department. 

This plant enjoys nationwide re- | 
spect, both in the trade and among the | 
printing buyers, for the high quality | 
|_ of its finished work. | 
| Plant and offices are situated in a | 
small city, where labor conditions are _ 


ideal and the interests of the institu- | 











tion are held at heart by its employes. 





Good copy from The Imp, the house-organ of The 
Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, of Jefferson City 


ing available for “the rainy days” we do 
not suggest free access to an unlimited 
sinking fund, for the accounting systems 
of chain-newspaper organizations are 
more exacting and more questioning in 
their demands than those of the private 
newspaper. Consequently poor manage- 
ment is not ordinarily permitted to be 
an extended excuse for draining the re- 
sources of the entire chain. This finan- 
cial-stability factor is regarded as being 
helpful to the editorial department in 
the case of temporary unpopularity. But 
editorial entanglement, it is urged by all 
those contributing to this study, is in- 
deed a dangerous strait to get into, and 
should be avoided by chains even more 
than by all other weekly newspapers. 
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As a consequence of the foregoing ad- 
vantages, about one-half of the chains 
studied have been able to establish an- 
other advantage, namely, the power to 
pay higher wages to printers. This, of 
course, brings better skill into the coun- 
try back shop and stimulates to some 
degree the selling power exercised by the 
commercial-printing solicitors. 

It has been said that chain weeklies 
are likely to have trouble in securing the 
proper kind of local management. As a 
matter of fact, the problem of proper 
management has been solved by many 
of the chains. There was, however, in 
the early days of their organization a 
pretty general opinion that the matter 
of getting good managers was a univer- 
sal problem. This is now being overcome 
by a training process, some chains en- 
deavoring to convert the new manager 
to the principles and “family” element 
of the organization before he starts. 

The main commodity dealt in by the 
country publishing firm is labor—capi- 
tal turns very slowly in this business— 
so if a chain of country publishing units 
is to increase its efficiency it must con- 
centrate on labor. Several of the chain 
operators interviewed during this study 
stated that their organization attracted 
the ambitious young journalists because 
there is opportunity in a country chain 
which is not possible in working for the 
privately owned paper. The young man 
can rise in the organization; he might 
become a specialist; he might become a 
field man; he might become a member 
of the company. All of these possibilities 
depend largely upon his own abilities, 
whereas if he is working in the single- 
owner shop his chances are pretty well 
fixed when he starts. The paper is usu- 
ally a family inheritance, so even if he 
starts next to the top he might never be 
editor of the paper, regardless of ability. 

At the outset chain operation is a ré- 
gime of corporation enterprise in a field 
which has always been a small business 
and a very personal business—not only 
so far as the editor is concerned, but as 
a personal possession of the entire com- 
munity. On the other hand, it seems only 
reasonable to say that under chain op- 
eration the country-newspaper business 
tends to become “‘impersonalized.” 

Facts seem to preclude that this is 
not in line with successful country jour- 
nalistic practice. But, again, it must be 
remembered that the tendency of these 
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Go Out of the Beaten Path and 
You'll Capture the Orders! 


By FRANCIS P. HOOKER 


chain programs has been to produce 
better community newspapers—news- 
papers that are a greater compliment to 
the intelligence of their readers and that 
give more real service to their advertis- 
ers. As there is profit to be earned in in- 
dependent country newspapers that are 
well managed, so there have proved to 
be substantial returns from investments 
in chains of weekly newspapers. But the 
increase of these chains has been rela- 
tively gradual as compared with the rise 
of chains in other small businesses. 

If, as pessimists prophesy despite the 
revelations of factual statistics, weekly 
newspapers are becoming “a thing of 
the past,” then perhaps chain operation 
is an expedient both from the standpoint 
of business needs and professional bol- 
stering. Whether the movement will fos- 
ter a more ethical or a more mercenary 
profession to serve the small community 
of the future remains to be seen. Permit 
me to conclude, from my experiences as 
a reporter, advertising manager, com- 
mercial-printing solicitor, and editor of 
chain units, that the community is ready 
to criticize the chain newspaper on lesser 
provocation, and therefore a chain unit 
must give better service on the whole to 
produce a better newspaper in order to 
survive than does an independent paper. 

Townspeople have told me that they 
were thoroughly satisfied with their lo- 
cal chain weekly newspaper. This state- 
’ ment was made in an aggressive little 
town of 3,000 inhabitants. But I have 
also seen that same town turn bitterly 
against the newspaper and indict it se- 
verely for its chain affiliations almost 
overnight when the local editor had been 
either indiscreet or misunderstood. 

If for no other reason than to “spruce 
up” and to spread the doctrines of good 
business and good journalistic technique 
more rapidly, it is my opinion, derived 
from this study, that the chain country- 
weekly newspapers are a factor for good 
in the ranks of journalism. Since, how- 
ever, the core of the movement involves 
so much of the “human element,” this 
good can turn into bad in a moment’s 
ambition to steer politics or to propa- 
gandize, or merely to commercialize. Or, 
perhaps, as one journalist has already 
suggested, “when the chain experts have 
educated the muddling majority of the 
weekly-newspaper publishers, perhaps 
they will have done their job and it will 
be of no use for them to continue.” 


ONVINCE your prospect that you 
have ideas and can carry them out, 
and the chances are your prospect will 
become a customer. That axiom applies 
in every industry, printing included— 
and John Berghage, the manager of the 
Standard-Bulletin Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, realized this. 

His prospect was the De Vaux-Hall 
Motors Corporation, which had recently 
opened a manufacturing plant in Grand 
Rapids. Naturally competition was keen 
among all Grand Rapids printers for the 
large volume of printing such a concern 
would require. Many printers in Grand 
Rapids had the equipment to do all the 
printing the Standard- Bulletin company 
could do; but, as it proved, not any of 
them had the requisite idea. 

How could Berghage get his work be- 
fore the company in such a light as to 
make a good impression? How could he 
make it stand out above the rest? What 
was the best time at which to introduce 
himself amid all the rush and bustle of 
opening a new manufacturing plant? 

A banquet marking the actual begin- 
ning of manufacturing operations of the 
new company offered the answer to all 
of Berghage’s questions. Colonel Elbert 
J. Hall and Norman De Vaux were to be 
the guests of honor at the banquet. That 
was Berghage’s clue. He decided on a 
printed tribute to these sponsors of the 
company as the basis of his idea. 

Taking the official monogram of the 
company, the design which appears on 
the front of every car made by the cor- 
poration, Berghage prepared his printed 
piece in that shape. Photographs of the 
two guests of honor were incorporated in 
the design. The printed matter on the 
front was limited to the simple copy that 
is shown in the illustration. 

Enough of these printed souvenirs of 
the occasion were run off to supply every 
place at the banquet. But all of this was 
done without any order from the com- 
pany or from those in charge of the ban- 
quet. Berghage was confident that his 
idea had appeal and that he would be 
allowed to display his work. 
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He arrived at the scene about an hour 
before the banquet was to be held and 
was told that no printed matter, aside 
from the menus, would be allowed on 
the tables. This rule had been adopted 
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The die-cut card which earned the prospect's atten- 
tion and made him a customer. It was printed in red 
and black on India-tint stock, and wings folded on 
the lines of the largest “V”’ enabled it to stand alone 


to prevent possibility of the tables being 
flooded with samples. 

Berghage only smiled and exhibited 
his piece. The banquet chairman raised 
his eyebrows. “Where did you get that 
idea?” he asked. “Thought it out,” re- 
plied Berghage. “It’s pretty clever!” 
said the chairman. “Go ahead; put ’em 
around. I guess nobody will kick.” 

So Berghage’s was the only printed 
piece shown at the banquet that night, 
and he noticed that nearly all of them 
were taken home by the guests. And, 
just to prove the axiom stated at the 
beginning, Berghage since then has had 
quite a number of printing orders from 
the De Vaux-Hall Motors Corporation. 

There’s nothing startling about this 
story. There’s nothing particularly star- 
tling about Berghage’s piece of printing. 
It’s just another example of how brains 
can be mixed with footwork to land an 
order when competition is keen. It just 
proves that a clever idea compels atten- 
tion where all the sales talk in the world 
fails to make an impression. 





RINTERS and publishers who look 
Pisses upon prevalent business 
conditions may be agreeably sur- 
prised when informed that their gloomy 
viewpoint is not unanimous. For there 
are those who, during these doubtful 
times, have looked ahead to more pros- 
perous days, and have had such faith in 
the return of prosperity that they have 
erected new plants. When orders appear 
in full volume these firms, with their 
buildings and equipment modernized to 
the last degree, will be ready to handle 
business with economy and dispatch. 
The Boston Herald-Traveler, for ex- 
ample, opened its new $3,500,000 plant 
on September 11. The seven-story build- 
ing provides more than three acres of 
floor space for its equipment and for its 
staff of 1,280 men and women. Twenty- 
four new press units have been installed, 
and the rate of press production has 
been more than doubled. Electricity is 
utilized for every conceivable purpose, 
even to the extent of recoating the rota- 
gravure cylinders with copper after each 
press run instead of grinding off the old 
impression. The teletypes and telegraph 
instruments are placed in soundproof 
rooms, thus eliminating from the news- 
room the clatter and racket so familiar 


to every seasoned reporter. 
Construction of new plants is by no 
means limited to the very largest com- 
panies. The Pomona (Calif.) Progress- 
Bulletin has been taking bids for the 
construction of a $175,000 plant. The 


structure, to be of reinforced concrete, 
will comprise three stories. The business 
office is to be located on the first floor, 
but the rest of the first-floor space will 
be rented to proprietors of small shops, 
with the exception of large space al- 
ready leased by the Southern California 
Edison Company. On the second floor 
are the editorial rooms, composing room, 
and stereotyping and commercial-print- 
ing departments, and the basement will 
be used for the pressroom, carrier room, 
and paper-storage space. The third floor 
will be entirely devoted to modern office 
space available for rental. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is an- 
other publication which has recently 
shown its faith in the future of Ameri- 








The $3,500,000 plant recently built by the Boston 
Herald-Traveler provides three acres of floor space 











At the left is shown the architect's sketch of the new $175,000 newspaper plant which is now being constructed for the Pomona (Calif.) Progress-Bulletin, 
with space for office suites on the third floor. At the right is pictured the sturdy but beautiful structure recently completed for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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New Printing and Publishing Plants 


Indicate Confidence as to Future 


can business by erecting a new home. 
This plant, remarkably beautiful in the 
sturdy simplicity of its exterior design, 
is described as one of the most modern 
and efficient newspaper establishments 
in the United States. 

And the new plants are by no means 
confined to the newspaper publishers. 
The Farwest Lithographing and Print- 
ing Company, Seattle, has just moved 
into a new printing plant specially con- 
structed in accordance with the firm’s 
plans. The Reserve Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company and the Calvert- 
Hatch Company, of Cleveland, are now 
located in their new three-story steel- 
and-concrete printing plant. Brogle & 
Company, of New York City, occupies a 
new plant providing two and a half times 
the amount of floor space available at 
the company’s former location. 

These printing and publishing firms 
are looking ahead, and are going ahead! 
They are working harder than ever be- 
fore, but the results they show are worth 
the effort. Think of these examples and 
follow their pace when the old what’s- 
the-use attitude settles down upon you! 

And there’s real food for thought here 
on the part of the supply firms. New 
plants mean new equipment; new equip- 
ment means more profits—but the new 
plants are not built on pessimistic view- 
points. Tell your prospects about these 
new plants. Sell them on the thought 
that optimism supported by aggressive 
plans is the only route to profits. 
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Sharing Profits With Its Employes 
Found Profitable by Waverly Press 


By WILLIAM M. PASSANO 


Ys a profit-sharing plan be oper- Profit-sharing Plan Proves Genuine Stimulus 


ated profitably in the printing 

plant of medium size? Ten years 
ago The Waverly Press could not have 
answered that question, for it was then 
initiating just such a plan. Now, with 
our profit-sharing plan in operation for 
a decade, we feel justified in stating that 
this project has proved its substantial 
value in stimulating employes’ efficiency 
and unswerving loyalty. 

The Waverly Press, which specializes 
in production of books and periodicals, 
can reasonably be considered as of me- 
dium size. Our employes number about 
150; our payroll each year amounts to 
some $250,000, and our annual sales to- 
tal approximately $550,000. 

Viewing the three factors of industry 
—capital, management, and labor—we 
see that capital receives dividends as its 
share of a company’s profits. Able man- 
agement can look to increases in salary 
and a cash or stock bonus for its share 
of the surplus earnings. But what about 
_ labor, with its stated weekly wage? Too 
often a company’s increased profits are 
divided without bringing labor into the 
picture in any way whatever. 

The plan we instituted ten years ago 
was intended to provide labor with its 
fair portion of the profits. We were to 
pay out of surplus a 6 per cent dividend 
on the capital stock, award a 6 per cent 
interest charge on the capital invested, 
and divide the balance equally between 
the surplus fund and extra compensa- 
tion to be distributed to employes over 
and above their wages. 

But now the question arose, How was 
the employes’ portion to be divided? A 
division of the fund in proportion to the 
productivity of the individual, removing 
from participation those who were be- 
low par in productivity, would seem to 
be the most equitable distribution basis. 
But no one knew what the individual 
productivity should be nor how closely 


to Increased Efficiency, Says Company's Treasurer 


any employe would approach or how far 
surpass any established measure. 

We finally solved this problem by de- 
termining, through detailed time study, 
the standard time for the performance of 
every operation involved in the produc- 
tion of a book or periodical. Comparison 
of each employe’s performance with the 








William M. Passano, treasurer, 
The Waverly Press, Baltimore, 
who describes herein his firm’s 
plan of sharing surplus profits 




















standards established his efficiency rat- 
ing. Standards have been developed for 
all operations charged directly against 
the work in process, and also for some of 
the non-productive operations which are 
charged to overhead. 

As the plan is being operated at pres- 
ent, the employes who are working on 
the standardized operations earn extra 
compensation in proportion to their pro- 
ductivity when they meet the time al- 
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lowed by 80 per cent or better. Every 
department executive receives extra re- 
muneration in proportion to his depart- 
ment’s efficiency, and employes working 
on unstandardized operations are com- 
pensated on the basis of the efficiency 
record achieved by the department to 
which their work most directly relates. 
In the case of the plant superintendent 
the average efficiency of the entire plant 
is the measure of his attainments. 

Eventually we intend to standardize 
all non-productive operations, such as 
stock handling, porters’ duties, and typ- 
ing, billing, and other office work. Pos- 
sibly the achieving of this ideal would 
not be profitable in all cases, as the in- 
creased efficiency might be offset by the 
additional cost of recording production 
on all such operations. 

What evidence can we bring forth to 
prove the tangible value of this project? 
The profit-sharing plan in its existent 
form has now been in operation in our 
plant for eight years. During that period 
the average efficiency of our mechanical 
departments has increased from 65 to 
95 per cent, nearly one-half; our plant, 
due to the high wages paid, has the repu- 
tation of being ‘“‘a good place to work”’; 
our labor turnover is very low, and the 
spoiled product always amounts to less 
than one thousand dollars a year. 

These are certainly sufficient advan- 
tages to justify use of the profit-sharing 
plan. But the real measure of its success 
rests in the increased remuneration now 
received by capital, management, and 
labor. During these past eight years the 
capital stock of the company has been 
doubled, although the dividend rate of 6 
per cent has remained unchanged. The 
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surplus of this business has increased 
155 per cent during that time. The book 
value of the plant has remained practi- 
cally constant. The plant manager’s sal- 
ary has been increased 40 per cent, and 
he has been paid a stock bonus of 25 per 
cent of the company’s undivided profits. 

The employes’ share of the profits is 
divided as follows (taking the past year 
for our example): Extra compensation 
amounting to $20,000 was paid to em- 
ployes. A two-weeks vacation with pay 
was given to all employes, at a payroll 
cost of $10,000. All employes having a 
continuous service record of ten years or 
longer received permanent-disability in- 
surance and an old-age pension, the cost 
of which to the company totaled $6,000 


New Color Photography Has 
Solved Motion Problem 


By M. D. OGDEN 


P gee and outstanding step has been 
achieved toward putting the color 
spectrum to work in printed advertising 
and selling. Numerous advertisers have 
sought for greater color realism than was 
found available in reproductions made 
in oil, wash drawings, or pastels. Some- 
how flat copy lacks the animation and 
realism of natural-color reproductions 
indoors or out. This naturalness in color 






















































































A sketch of The Waverly Press, at Baltimore 


for this year. These results were accom- 
plished with a volume of business which 
has increased 45 per cent from 1922 to 
1929, and with a decrease in the price of 
our product to customers which has av- 
eraged about 10 per cent. 

It would not be reasonable to claim 
that these results can be entirely cred- 
ited to the profit-sharing project. New 
and improved mechanical equipment has 
been one factor, and rigorous and thor- 
ough application of the principles of 
scientific management deserves much of 
the credit for this progress. Better per- 
sonnel relations, and a more careful se- 
lection of employes by the application 
of certain psychological tests, have in- 
creased our workers’ efficiency. But the 
incentive to the man in the ranks to do 
more and better work in return for his 
share in the profits of the enterprise has 
certainly been found to play a major 
part in the whole picture. 


illustrations has been desired because it 
carries conviction and registers desire in 
the mind of the reader, as it portrays 
facts rather than the merely superficial 
effects of artistic fancy. 

Color-process reproductions have now 
been perfected to a point where one of 
the most serious limitations—motion— 
has been overcome. This takes us into 
the realm of dramatized photography, 
where pictures are desired of subjects in 
action. In monochrome this type of il- 
lustration has long been put to use with 
telling effect. But obvious limitations 
made it impossible to utilize dramatized 
photography in full color prior to the 
recent perfection of important optical 
equipment whereby it is possible for the 
photographer to record all three primary 
colors simultaneously. 

The Crescent Engraving Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, has developed 
and codrdinated modern equipment and 
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processes whereby photography in full 
natural colors may be applied under 
practically any conditions where black- 
and-white photography is possible. All 
three primary color sensations are re- 
corded through the same lens at the 
same time, reflecting three images of the 
same subject on as many different plates 
in exact register. Balanced color filters 
provide for color separation and correct 
exposure on each plate. These primary 
negatives are processed through photo- 
graphic methods, without retouching or 
artwork, and become screened images 
on copper, where they are subject to the 
customary routine of the operations per- 
formed by the color etchers and finish- 
ers and proofers. 

The result is a color-process repro- 
duction of a subject in action with all 
the realism and conviction exclusive to 
photographic presentation. The revolu- 
tionary part of the Crescent color-photo 
process is that the entire method is pho- 
tographic from start to finish, with no 
occasion for drawings or other artwor‘. 
This new process is not to be confused 
with various color-photo processes that 
require “faking” on negatives or color 
prints, or where scenes involving action 
present a handicap which must needs be 
solved by various subterfuges. 

Advertisers have a new power for ad- 
vertising and sales illustration, as the 
Crescent process can be applied to every 
form of color printing from a simple in- 
sert to the most elaborate broadside or 
magazine advertisement. 

The direct-color illustration used as 
the frontispiece of this issue was made 
with the Crescent color-photo process. 
The object was to accomplish realistic 
atmosphere rather than to create color 
ful pictorial art. The car was parked in 
the drive of this attractive home. The 
young lady was actually moving and in 
the act of getting out of the car. The 
speed of exposure was so great with this 
newly perfected equipment that it was 
possible to record the realness of life anc 
action without the stiffness of “posed” 
models required by other processes. 





Is Continually Increasing Sales 


Volume Your Major Objective? 


By OTIS R.TYSON 


r HESE are days of research and in- 
ik. in all lines of busi- 
ness. The very air is charged with 
juestions which permit of numerous an- 
swers. In all manufacturing enterprises 
—printing more than any other, per- 
1aps—the dominating problem involves 
‘he volume-of-business goal. Shall the 
takes be arbitrarily set each year far- 
ther and farther away from the starting 
line? Or is it better to establish a profit- 
able volume level and strive to maintain 
this through thick and thin? Entwined 
with both contentions is the problem of 
building the kind of a business which 
holds up best through the ups and downs 
of ever-changing economic conditions. 


Favors Conservative Volume 


There are able advocates of both poli- 
cies—and many examples of success un- 
der each of them. In Alfred Fox, owner 
of The Reynard Press, San Francisco, 
the policy of conservative volume has a 
stout champion. From the perspective 
of a practical printer who has the choice 
of complete ownership of a business of 
modest proportions or a limited owner- 
ship in some incorporated enterprise of 
greater magnitude, Mr. Fox looks upon 
printing production as a very technical 
service which should so far as possible 
be rendered first-hand by masters of its 
various intricacies. It naturally follows 
that the limits of a business should be 
gaged by the owner’s ability to direct it. 

“A business of roughly $125,000 a 
year,” states Mr. Fox, “done in a debt- 
free plant, should yield a good return on 
the investment, absorbing the inevitable 
depreciation and paying its owner a good 
salary and a nice annual profit besides. 
I have been doing that volume consis- 
tently for several years, largely with the 
aid of one junior salesman, who acts as 
a scout and follow-through man, and a 


Will Volume Improve Your Service? Some Print- 
ers Question This. The Successful Policy of The 
Reynard Press Deserves Your Careful Attention 


shop staff of around twenty-five people, 
all but two of whom are actual revenue 
producers! I serve as a manager, sales 
manager, estimator, and buyer, and do 
not boast the luxury of a stenographer 
or secretary. I have no overhead-expense 
headaches. Contrary to usual practice, 
I permit the shop foreman and the three 
compositors to contact our large cus- 
tomers over the telephone. This personal 
service goes a long way toward eliminat- 
ing time waste and keeping a number of 
good customers satisfied; it intimatizes 
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I fective printing is to know | 
| what will attract and hold the 
reader’s interest. ‘‘Walsh-set”’ 
typography, whether newspaper, _ 
magazine, or direct-mail, com- | 
_ bined with fine presswork, and | 
| appropriate paper and binding, 
accomplishes this. The layouts 
and dummies worked up by us — 
and depicting the plan should 
fully convince you of our sound | 
knowledge and ability to serve 
| your interests in a thoroughly | 











| competent and skilful manner 
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Strong and sincere copy used on a printed piece sent 
out by The William J. Walsh Press, of Boston 
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the relationship between The Reynard 
Press and its clientele. 

“No doubt all that seems rather non- 
progressive. But, let me tell you, it takes 
constant selling to old the ‘birds in the 
hand’ and get all of their business. And 
we all know that it takes a lot of selling 
effort to maintain the desired volume 
level in good times and bad by develop- 
ing new customers to take the place of 
those that drop out because of business 
changes—mergers and liquidations—or 
succumb to a competitor’s price appeal. 

“An organization averaging a prof- 
itable volume year in and year out is not 
standing still. It is good to have some- 
thing to aim at, but why not choose the 
volume of an especially good year rather 
than incessantly strive for an automatic 
increase over the previous year? There 
is a natural thrill in riding—as did the 
stock speculators of 1929—on the crest 
of a prosperity wave, adding floor space, 
equipment, and salesmen with abandon. 
But the inevitable drop is more or less 
sickening, and it often means a plunge 
into the cold depths of a troubled sea. 


Smoothing the Way 


“Much of our selling effort involves 
planning ways to make it easy for peo- 
ple to do business with us by ironing out 
the many wrinkles for which the process 
of printing is famous—giving practical 
advice as to paper stock, engravings, 
colors, type faces, and what not. No 
amount of selling talk will increase the 
budgets of the accounts handled by the 
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advertising firms, but smooth-running 
service and intelligent counsel will help 
secure and hold the work that is actually 
scheduled. Not all of our customers are 
familiar with printing processes, and 
one of the surest ways to gain their good 
will is to prevent them from attempting 
the impossible and impractical. From a 
time angle this sort of thing may seem 
costly, but after all it is an inexpensive 
method of selling, for the order in hand 
helps sell the next one. Through the use 
of this indirect selling technique I usu- 
ally avoid being looked upon as just an- 
other salesman, and acquire standing as 
a consultant in all printing matters.” 


More Personal Selling 


As one who has bought many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of printing, the 
writer ventures the statement that there 
are many purchasers of printing simply 
“itching” to be sold from the personal 
or institutional angle. Most of us prefer 
to deal with one institution on a basis of 
confidence. We dislike shopping around 
and favoring the extremely low bidder, 
because there is always a fear that qual- 
ity may be sacrificed in some way. Ob- 
servations covering many years lead to 
the conclusion that a great many print- 
ers fail, not because of their inability to 
get initial orders, but because more or- 
ders do not follow. There is something 
in Mr. Fox’s contention that the small 
establishment, when personally directed 
by its owner, has a smaller customer 
turnover than the average large firm. 


Believes in Direct Mail 


Mr. Fox is an advocate of advertising 
by the direct-mail method. During those 
years when he was building the founda- 
tion for his present business structure 
frequent mailings of folders served to 
establish his name and show the char- 
acter of his work. In this connection, 
one of his experiences is interesting. 

“Some years ago,” he explained, “I 
made up an elaborate booklet captioned 
‘The Proof 0’ the Pudding.’ It contained 
thirteen sheets, printed on one side only 
—samples of my best colorwork and ty- 
pography. My salesman then tucked a 
bunch of the booklets under his arm and 
started out, declaring that such a crea- 
tion could not fail to help him get some 
new business. Several days later I ob- 
served that his enthusiasm had fallen 
off a bit, and I asked why. ‘Well,’ he 











a More Than Merely 


Good Printing 


| iy we had nothing to offer you | 
| L but good printing, that would 
_ be of sufficient significance to 
| justify your intense interest. For | 
actually good printing is still a 
| rare kind of gem. 
| But weoffer youevenmore— 
| an understanding of your prob- 
lems; a helpful planning service; 
| experience in advertising; the 
| mechanics of producing result- 
| ful advertising-printing. 
And all backed by an institu- 
_ tion of financial substance and 
| fifty-one youthful years ofexperi- | 
ence and service. 
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Printing-plus copy used in The Imp, house-organ of 
The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson City 

















said, ‘several of the fellows looked over 
the booklet and made remarks to the 
effect that our shop was evidently far 
too classy for their ordinary work.’ Since 
then I have been careful to avoid mail- 
ing pieces that overemphasize the point 
of elegance and thereby might create 
a costly impression. On the other hand, 
our ability to do all classes of work is 
constantly stressed. 

“The best piece of self-advertising I 
ever produced,” Mr. Fox continued, “is 
still working. Five years ago I compiled 
a type-specimen book and have since 
issued three revised editions. It contains 
only the type fonts that I actually have 
in the plant. I have been able to hold the 
cost of production down because the 
composition work is all done at odd mo- 
ments, thus making use of time which 
would otherwise have been wasted. The 
book is very much appreciated and con- 
stantly used by scores of my customers.” 


Creative Selling Used 


Creative selling is a part of the Fox 
plan when such efforts do not conflict 
with the work of agencies serving clients 
from that angle, and when the potential 
order is not likely to become a matter of 
competition and is large enough to war- 
rant taking chances on the preparation 
expense which would be involved. 
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Our talk naturally turned to the sub- 
ject of equipment—whether or not the 
Fox type of establishment ought to be 
prepared entirely to complete a piece of 
work under its own roof. The plant is 
complete, and Mr. Fox makes capital of 
the fact. The following excerpt from a 
recently mailed advertising folder pre- 
sents some of his arguments: 


All Under One Roof 


“The buyers of printing need not be 
manufacturing experts to realize that 
the printer equipped to give a complete 
service can offer better workmanship 
than the one who must ‘farm out’ part 
of the order. Work commenced and fin- 
ished under one roof has a personal in- 
terest behind it all the way. There are 
no lost time and motion while the work 
is traveling from one plant to another, 
and no alibis for the failure of an out- 
side workman or machine. A completely 
equipped plant has a distinct advantage 
as to manufacturing costs, an advantage 
that is reflected in our prices. Here are 
some of the things we do—at prices that 
are right.” And then follows a list in- 
cluding everything from calling cards to 
publication work, and such features as 
sealing (for direct mail) and pebbling. 


Confidential Business 


“There is another argument,” Mr. 
Fox added, “that I often use with good 
results. I have numerous customers who 
specify that every detail of their work 
must be done in my own plant; they 
want to know that confidential matters 
will not reach the eyes and ears of com- 
petitors, and they realize that the risk is 
multiplied by the number of shops in- 
volved in doing the work. Incidentally 
the fact that some of my equipment is 
idle for rather long periods does not give 
me great concern so long as my plant in- 
vestment remains in keeping with the 
volume of business I do. The interest 
and depreciation charges which may at 
times overbalance profits are justified 
by the good influence of the complete- 
service appeal to customers.” 

Getting back to the matter of volume, 
it is obvious that the shop of conserva- 
tive proportions will get its share of busi- 
ness increases that are due to “breaks” 
and to general good times. The point o/ 
major interest is whether or not it car 
stand the strain of depressions bette: 
than the larger organizations. The fact 
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that Mr. Fox has, through intensive per- 
sonal management, consistently main- 
tained his volume during the last few 
years is good evidence for his side. 

“Looking at things from a competi- 
tive viewpoint,” he concludes, “‘I would 
rather meet competition of my own kind 
than that of the very small operator who 
must secure a little business in order to 
get by and those big fellows who, espe- 
cially in times of stress, must get a lot 
of business to keep a large plant going. 
Just means exactly the same thing in 
both instances; both go after business 
ona cut-price basis. And even those who 
cinnot be convinced that I am working 
a'ong the right lines will join me in de- 
c aring that cutting prices is the greatest 
of all the evils which business men in all 
l'nes have to combat today.” 


Word-Division Is a Perennial 


Problem for Proofreaders 


Instalment IV 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


HREE rules for division of words at 
‘Te ends of lines have been given in 
previous articles. For the sake of com- 
pleteness as we go along and as a matter 
of fair play for readers who may have 
missed any or all of the preceding ar- 
ticles on this subject, the three rules that 
have had discussion are reprinted: 

Rule I.—In dividing before one of 
the Anglo-Saxon suffixes, ‘“‘-ed,” ‘“-ing,”’ 
“er,” do not take over a consonant with 
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So you thrashed the devil 
who works on the dirty 
sheet up town. Had he 
thrashed you J would have 
fired you. Now J raise 
your salary two bits 

a week. Some day you'}} 
be in Congress. 


| what's your) 
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the Days That Wuz”—The Feud 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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the suffix, even where the preceding 
vowel is long, unless a final consonant is 
doubled (danc-ing, dwell-ing, win-ning, 
partak-er, baptiz-ing ). Rule II —Two 
consonants separately pronounced be- 
long in different syllables (satisfac-tory, 
pic-ture, ear-nest, trium-phant, blan- 
ket ). Rule IJ].—(1) When ashort vowel 
is followed by a single consonant or a 
digraph, as “ph,” the consonant is in- 
cluded in the syllable with it. (2) But 
when the sound of the consonant would 
be misrepresented by inclusion in the 
earlier syllable, that letter properly goes 
into the next syllable (prob-able, mech- 
anism, graph-ic, lo-gic, capa-city ). 

The rules given were formulated by 
F. Horace Teall, former editor of this 
department, in his book “Punctuation,” 
and are used in this series because they 
are so brief, so simple, so clear, and so 
“workable” that it would be an act of 
pretentious folly for me to try to better 
them. They are offered as a practical 
guide for printers, and especially proof- 
readers, seeking consistency in style. 

Proceeding with the study, we come 
to Rule IV: Long vowels and unaccented 
short vowels generally close a syllable 
without the following consonant. 

The test of any rule is the ease, sim- 
plicity, and sureness of its application. 
This is especially true of such rules as 
these, designed to give the printer guid- 
ance in his extremely practical work. 
Application of this particular rule in 
connection with the long vowels is easy. 
But the very first word in the list of ex- 
amples, as it happens, illustrates the dif- 
ficulties of proofreaders, because the 
word is “patriot,” and it is pronounced 
two ways. If you pronounce it with short 
“a,” you must divide after the “t,” “pat- 
riot” (Rule Il: Two consonants sepa- 
rately pronounced belong in different 
syllables). But if you give the “a” its 
long sound, you must divide ahead of 
the “t,” “pa-triot” (Rule IV). 

This is to my mind an interesting and 
valuable exemplification of the prob- 
lems with which proofreaders have to 
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wrestle. It demonstrates the necessity 
of patience and understanding between 
disputants. If one is speaking of “‘pat- 
riot” pronounced with short “a,” and 
the other of “pa-triot” with long “a,” 
how are they ever going to get together 
until the fundamental divergence is de- 
tected and met? It’s like the argument 
about the shield’s color. Both disputants 
were right; each saw only one side— 
and each side was a different hue. 

Pronunciation is a factor, again, as 
to “medicinal.” Everybody says “med- 
icine,” with short “e.” But few except 
the old-fashioned say “‘me-dicinal,” with 
distinct long sound of the “e” in the first 
syllable. However, even though we may 
slur that vowel, we inevitably give it 
length, or else there would have to be 
a complete change of accent: “med’-i- 
cin’’-al.”” Length of vowel sound is also 
a factor in “mo-narchic.” Everybody 
says “mon-archy,” short “o”; and the 
“average” proofreader would be apt to 
think he says “mon-archic.” But in real- 
ity that “o” is given the long sound, and 
the “‘n” should slide back to join the fol- 
lowing syllable: “mo-narchic.” 

To make this clearer, it must be un- 
derstood that by the long sound of a 
vowel we do not necessarily mean only 
the sound taught in school as long, as in 
“late,” “Pete,” “hive,” “broke,” “June.” 
The sound of “a” in “parent” is a long 
sound. It is marked with a circumflex, 
which means that it is even a “longer” 
sound, in the Greek sense, than “a” in 
“late.” The “o” in “woman” is also a 
long sound, though different from long 
“o” in “go.” Thus, under Rule IV, we 
have the divisions “pa-rent,” “appa- 
rent,” “wo-man.” The accented vowels 
are circumflex, long in the literal sense 
that the voice lingers long on them in 
pronouncing the word. 

Other divisions in this group are: 


me-tallic commu-nion 
sepa-rable exami-nation 
mecha-nism 


igno-rant 
ca-pable 
pecu-liar 

And now I am in trouble. A friend in 
New York wrote: “The question arose 
as to why the word ‘deodorize’ breaks 
on the ‘r.’ Does Standard or any other 
dictionary account for it?” And I an- 
swered, right off the bat, without study- 
ing the thing out, because it looked so 
simple: “Webster, Standard, and Cen- 
tury all give ‘deodor-ize.’ And nobody 
says ‘deodo-rize.’” And then I cited 
Rule III of this series, about the short 


vowel followed by a single consonant; 
and, being a hundred percenter, I went 
on to say, “I don’t see how any break 
except on the ‘r’ could be justified.” 

But now it looks as though Rule IV 
instead of Rule III should have been 
cited. The ‘“‘o” in “deodorize” is short 
and unaccented, like the “a” in “mecha- 
nism.” Presumably, therefore, in this set 
of rules the author would have included 
the word “deodorize” in the list of ex- 
amples for Rule IV, and would have 
divided it ‘“deodo-rize.” 

Yes, sir—this is trouble! Yours Truly 
is thankful he hasn’t ever tried to estab- 
lish for himself a reputation as an in- 
fallible authority. Of course the fact is, 
this department is not a teacher-and- 
pupil affair, but just all the folks trying 
to work out problems together. So let’s 
see what we can make out of this. 

Webster gives ‘“mecha-nism.” It ap- 
parently does not regard “mechanism” 
and “deodorize” as parallels, in respect 
to division into syllables. Perhaps, if the 
dictionaries divide according to a set of 
rules compiled for governance of their 
own work, they include such suffixes as 
“ize” with the English suffixes cited in 
F. H. T.’s Rule I, “-ed,” “-ing,” ‘“-er,” 
and always separate them from the main 
stem instead of carrying a letter over. 
That would explain the divergence be- 
tween the dictionaries and these rules 
on words like “‘deodor-ize,” while agree- 
ing on such divisions as “‘mecha-nism.”’ 

In this confusion one fact stands out 
clearly—the fact that there is and can 


styles is not objectionable, within rea- 
sonable limits. Uniformity would be ob- 
tainable only at the price of sacrificing 
individual character. If all print were 
cast in one official mold, it would be life- 
less. Freedom to adopt a style you like 
is as valuable as intelligence in selecting 
it is desirable. Freak styles have no fa- 
vor from us; but we are sufficiently lib- 
eral to admit the right of others to be 
freakish. We trust to the tests of good 
taste as imposed by the public to regu- 
late the whole body of print. 

The system as presented in these ar- 
ticles—or, rather, as reviewed in them— 
seems to us to stand the test of critical 
examination remarkably well. But these 
rules are presented, not as the only pos- 
sible or even the best possible; they are 
offered as a starting-point for those whc 
want to work out a system of their own 
but do not know where to begin. What 
they specially do is to demonstrate the 
desirability of a code based on under- 
standing of the nature of syllabication, 
and separating whim and accident fron: 
reason and intelligent intention. 
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Advertising Blotter Presents 
Message on Both Sides 

A blotter known as the Duo-Print be- 
cause its message is printed on both sides 
is being featured by Holman-Larsen- 
Malm, of Omaha. The obvious advan- 
tage of this style of blotter is that its 
advertising story is being told no matter 
which face is upward. There is another 








High Percentage Advertising Value 


HOLMAN -LARSEN-MALM 
JAckson 3223 
OMAHA 


This is a sample of 
DUO-PRINT BLOTTER 








The Duo-Print blotter has one outstanding advantage: 


be no final ruling applicable to all words 
and accepted by all printers. Shop style 
may be conservative or liberal, but each 
shop will have its own choice. There is 
no standard that can be boosted as the 
“one and only.” Each shop is its own 
final decisive authority. Any variety in 
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no matter which side is up, the message is in sight 


feature in favor of this blotter: The ad- 
vertising message. must necessarily be 
brief and be skilfully set in order to con- 
tinue to do its work after the blotter has 
seen some use. This idea certainly his 
the merit of offering something new in 
the field of advertising blotters. 
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COST AND METHOD 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furnished 
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Cutting Prices Signifies Nothing 
Except Cutting Your Profits 

Those printers who plan to cut prices 
to hold customers they are in danger of 
losing because of cut-price competition 
should bear in mind that, if they want to 
Le fair to all their customers (and only 
tnose business men who are somewhere 
near fair in their dealings will succeed 
in the end), they should also reduce the 
price to those customers they were in no 
danger of losing. The loss on that ac- 
count might easily be far more than the 
problematical profit gained by meeting 
the quotations of price cutters. 

Prices should as a general rule be re- 
duced only where they have been exor- 
bitant in the past (which is very rarely 
the case) or where the cost of produc- 
tion has been reduced appreciably. It is 
wiser to let the competitor have the or- 
der than to handle it at a loss. 

The smallest printing plant will gain 
by installation of a complete cost sys- 
tem. It will bring to the attention of the 
proprietor facts which he will find ad- 
vantageous and which will enable him to 
increase profits—and this will hold good 
even if the system is discontinued after 
but a few months’ operation. 


Interest on Investment Where 
the Equipment Is Old 

A complication that enters into the 
calculation of interest on investment in 
cost finding is the loss in value of equip- 
ment due to depreciation. This compli- 
cation is usually sidestepped by figuring 
interest on the original cost of the equip- 
ment, no matter what the present value 
of such equipment may be. 

Where there is much old equipment in 
use, this may result in interest being fig- 
ured on a greater sum than the capital 
actually invested in the business. The 
object of figuring interest on the value 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


of equipment being to guarantee the re- 
turn of at least interest on the money in- 
vested, and not to pad the costs, this is 
manifestly unfair. 

There is a simple way of taking care 
of this difficulty: Calculate interest on 
the entire assets of the business (fixed 
assets being calculated at the depreci- 
ated value) at the rate generally used in 
that territory for printing-cost calcula- 
tions, and then divide the total (after 
adding two naughts to it for percentage ) 
by the total value of the equipment and 
other assets which is used when calcu- 
lating hour costs. This will give the per- 
centage necessary to provide for interest 
on the money actually invested. 

A loss on an order means that either 
the selling price was too low or the cost 
of production was too high. The findings 
of a cost system will enable the printer 
to decide which of the two was the case, 
and they are the only dependable means 
of obtaining this information. 
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ee 6 OU, doubtless are solicited 
seven times, yea, seven times seven, for every 


order of printing you place. 


This wastes your time, and adds to the printer’s 
selling expense. No member of our organization 
will annoy you in this way. 

We only ask you to remember that when you 
do need printing — good printing — we are 
right here ready to serve you. If your order 1s a 
small one, we will handle it just as cheerfully 
and give the same careful, personal attention to 
all of its details. Just call us at 


MAGNOLIA 
2777 


af 











A simple but convincing house-organ advertisement 
used by the Jobson Printing Company, of Louisville 
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Determining the Amount of Power 
Needed for Mechanical Feeders 
Where mechanical feeding devices are 

equipped with individual motors, the 
horse-power of these motors should be 
included with the horse-power of the 
motors needed to drive the machine, and 
the total of the two be used when figur- 
ing the cost of the power that was re- 
quired to run the machine. If there are 
air pumps, compressors, or any other 
devices connected with the feeders that 
are equipped with separate motors, their 
motor horse-power too must be included. 

Where a mechanical feeder does not 
have a separate motor, but is driven by 
the same motor that operated the ma- 
chine before a feeder was installed, there 
the power that is used by the feeder is 
often disregarded when distributing the 
power cost. This is unfair to the other 
machines that utilize power. Regardless 
of whether or not it was necessary to in- 
stal a larger motor to run both machine 
and motor, the mechanical feeders do re- 
quire power for their operation. If they 
did not need it, then perpetual motion 
would have been discovered. 

Where there are both hand-fed and 
mechanically fed platen presses used in 
a printing plant, the mechanically .fed 
presses will consume approximately 50 
per cent more power while running than 
will the hand-fed presses. This is both 
because the feeding mechanism requires 
power for its operation and because me- 
chanically fed presses run faster on the 
average than do hand-fed presses. 

While this is a matter that is gener- 
ally disregarded in distributing the cost 
of power, every machine requires more 
power the faster it runs. It is for that 
reason that gasoline consumption of au- 
tomobiles is always reckoned by miles 
run and never by the number of hours 
the car has been in motion. 
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What Are the Average Hour Costs 
in Country Printshops? 

A reader requests us to supply him 
with a list of average hour costs as found 
in country printshops. We are sorry that 
we cannot give him dependable informa- 
tion on this subject. Country printshops 
operating real cost systems are so scarce 
that, even if we had at our disposal the 
cost data of all of them and calculated 
an average cost from them all, the result 
could hardly be called an average for 
country printshops, for the number of 
shops included would be too small to be 
truly representative. 

We should be glad to hear from any 
and every country printshop that oper- 
ates a complete cost system, and we as- 
sure all of them that supplying us with 
some of their data would not only be a 
great favor to us, but it might result in 
many benefits to the printing business 
in smaller communities. Needless to say, 
all communications will be considered 
as being strictly confidential. 


What Style of Time Tickets Shall 
Be Used in the Plant? 

Most printing concerns utilize forms 
described as daily time tickets, that is, 
sheets of paper or cardboard each of 
which shows what either an employe or 
a machine did during an entire day. 
Daily time tickets are the most practical 
for the average printshop or bindery. 

Where a plant produces mainly large 
orders requiring many hours of work of 
nearly every kind, as in the case of pub- 
lication plants, what are known as indi- 
vidual-operation time tickets are often 
more convenient. An individual-opera- 
tion time ticket is a slip of paper or of 
cardboard on which is reported the pe- 
riod of time which an employe or ma- 
chine spent performing some operation 
on a particular piece of work. Where in- 
dividual-operation time tickets are used, 
a new ticket must be made out for each 
task, so that as a rule the time reported 
on an individual-operation ticket is only 
what would be reported on a single line 
of a daily time ticket. 

The time reports on individual-opera- 
tion tickets are not posted separately to 
the order’s cost sheet, as are the sepa- 
rate entries on a daily time ticket. In- 
stead of this the tickets are accumulated 
till the order is completed, when they 
are sorted as to kinds of work and the 
total is obtained for each kind of work, 
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only the one total being posted. This is 
where individual-operation time tickets 
save time. But time can only be saved 
by them when there are several items of 
the same kind of work. Should there be 
but a single item, then that should be 
posted separately, and this will require 
just as much time as if daily time tickets 
had been used. For that reason the use 
of individual-operation tickets is ad- 
visable only where most of the orders 
are of considerable size. 

There are time clocks which are espe- 
cially adapted for use with individual- 
operation time tickets. These clocks not 
only record the starting and finishing 
time, but calculate how much time was 
spent between starting and finishing. 

Estimators Should Analyze Costs 
on the Completed Order 

Whether an order has turned out to 
be profitable or not, the estimator upon 
whose good judgment and calculations 
the selling price was based should be re- 
quired to study the production cost of 
that piece of printing. 

Nothing gives an estimator more prac- 
tice in judging how much time it is likely 
to require to perform this or that part of 
the work than reports which show just 






, ABOUT YOUR 


ADVERTISING 


THE INTERRUPTING IDEA 
is a thought so expressed in advertising that it interrupts 
the reader, focuses his ottention, registers in his memory and 
impels him to buy~and it is demonstrable at the point 


of sale. How does your advertising answer —"Will it sell?” 





An impressive mailing card sent out to customers 
by the Federal Advertising Agency, New York City 


how much time it actually required, and 
nothing helps so much to develop confi- 
dence in the correctness of his estimates. 
If estimators are to set prices that will 
leave a profit, they must feel confident 
of their ability to foretell how much 
time each operation will consume. 
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Numbering Your Departments 
Is a Practical Plan 

It will be found a great convenience 
and time-saver to give each department 
of the plant a number. By department 
here is meant what accountants prefer 
to call a cost center, or a production cen- 
ter, that is, a part of a plant for which a 
cost is found separately from the rest of 
the plant—for instance, that part which 
does typesetting by hand, or works on 
hand-fed platen presses with a chase not 
over 10 by 15 inches. 

Where departments are numbered 
their numbers can be used in making en- 
tries in the books of account, instead of 
their names, which saves writing. Time 
tickets can have the department number 
printed upon them in large figures, so as 
to distinguish the various departments, 
instead of using different colors of paper 
stock for the time tickets. This not only 
makes the latter easier to tell apart by 
artificial light, but often permits the use 
of cheaper paper and makes it possible 
to run them in gangs, which saves cost. 
The use of department numbers also has 
numerous other advantages which space 
does not permit enumerating but which 
those who start to use them will soon 
discover without any difficulty. 

Several years ago I had occasion to 
instal cost systems in a foreign country, 
where English was not the language of 
printing-office employes, which made it 
advisable to utilize numbers for kinds of 
work or for operations that differ from 
those which are commonly used in the 
United States and Canada. 

Thus at that time I devised a set of 
numbers for departments which I used 
in every plant, and in connection with 
them a set of operation (kind of work) 
numbers so arranged that by using time 
tickets having the department numbers 
printed on them in large figures it be- 
came possible for employes in most in- 
stances to designate the kind of work 
they had done with a single digit. And 
not only that; these operation numbers 
showed exactly where this work had to 
be posted on the job-cost sheets as well 
as on all the other records required for a 
complete cost system. This method not 
only saved time and errors in posting, 
but made this work so simple that any 
child which had arrived at its teens and 
had received common-school education 
could master it after but a few moments 
of very simple instruction. 
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Charging Time Spent in Tending 
Automatic Machines 

There are times when the employe 
cannot be expected to show exactly how 
much time he put in tending an auto- 
matic machine. Consider, for instance, 
the case where a platen pressman or a 
feeder, at the same time that he is caring 
for a jobber with an automatic feeder, is 
making ready or feeding another press. 

If the press having a feeder attached 
under such conditions requires a min- 
ute’s attention, then the employe should 
ignore it and count the time in on the 
‘ther work he is doing. If the interrup- 
tions caused by caring for the machine 
with a feeder are frequent and, taken to- 
vether, have consumed enough time to 
iecessitate attention, then the employe 
inay, when he has completed the task at 
which he has been employed, make an 
estimate of the total time of the inter- 
ruptions, using his best judgment, and 
then record upon his time ticket figures 
to show that he completed the work that 
much earlier than he actually did. He 
then reports the time elapsed between 
that shown by this entry and the actual 
time of the day as having been spent in 
tending the mechanically fed press. This 
will have the effect of charging his time 
and wages to the work and department 
to which they ought to be charged. 

It’s a Wise Plan to Investigate 

Before You Spend Money 

A small-town printer in one of the 
southern states, who is suffering from 
out-of-town cut-price competition, asks 
whether it might not be profitable for 
him to purchase mechanical feeders, and 
also to cut prices, with the intention of 
getting enough orders to run in gangs 
and thereby make up for loss in profit. 

Mechanical feeders are profitable if 
there is enough work for them of a kind 
for the economical production of which 
they are best adapted. The higher the 
wages which must be paid to pressmen 
and feeders, and the greater the propor- 
tion of runs of a thousand and more, the 
more likely it is that presswork can be 
produced more cheaply with mechanical 
feeders than with hand feeding. On the 
other hand, the greater the proportion 
of runs of less than a thousand, and the 
lower the wages paid to pressmen and 
feeders, the more likely it is that hand 
feeding of presses will be the cheaper. 
Because the customer usually wants the 
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work on short notice, so that it isn’t pos- 
sible to accumulate orders, a large vol- 
ume of work would be necessary to make 
it possible to run the orders in gangs as 
a means of reducing costs. 

Our advice to this printer would be 
to instal feeders only on those presses 
for which there is good reason to believe 
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Back Saw Blades 


zx orpinary product, and difficult | 
to sell—but the client happens 
to be in this kind of business. The local 
manufacturing conditions are very bad 
—but in the face of these the client | 
reported that he is ‘‘delighted’’ with 
the results so far obtained. He credits | 
the success to three things: (1) planned 
| direct-mail advertising, (2) good copy, 
(3) the more efficient selling policy 
| which the survey and recommendation | 
made by our counselor had forced to | 
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his consideration. 
You may not sell hack-saw blades, 


but you have competition and selling 
problems. Are you satisfied with the 
| way things are going? Perhaps a very 
slight change in sales policy would be 
the means of increasing your net prof- | 
its! May we tell you more about the 
| survey-plans prepared by our group 
of counselors and advisers? It will not | 
| obligate you in the least to talk it over. 





| 
_ 








Stimulating copy on a mailing card from the Adam- 
Sutcliffe Company, Central Falls, Rhode Island 


they can be kept busy at least two hours 
each day, on runs of a thousand and 
over. If the plant is to be kept up to date 
and to grow, then new equipment must 
be purchased from time to time. But, 
rather than invest considerable money 
in equipment with the expectation of be- 
ing able to get enough additional orders 
to keep it busy, we would first attempt 
to get the orders and in the meanwhile 
turn out the business actually received 
with the equipment already at our com- 
mand, running overtime if necessary. If 
for such a purpose the work for a time 
would have to be done at cost, or at a 
slight loss, that would not be so serious 
as to tie up a lot of money in machinery 
that remains idle so large a part of the 
time that there is no probability of its 
ever being used enough to pay for itself. 
This would be a poor investment. 
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Keep Tab on the Close Buyer 
for Your Own Benefit 

Most printing concerns have one or 
more customers who use a great deal of 
printing and who would be most desir- 
able customers if they were not such ex- 
tremely close buyers that frequently the 
work done for them shows a loss. 

A close check should be kept on such 
customers, and there should be a peri- 
odical scrutiny to show whether their 
business as a whole leaves a satisfactory 
profit. If such is the case, then it does 
not matter whether an occasional order 
shows a loss, providing that some low 
price made this customer will not have 
the effect of lowering prices charged to 
other customers for something similar. 

In order to make it easy to check on 
customers of this kind, it is often worth 
the trouble to post both. the cost price 
and the selling price to the account of 
the customer. If it seems advisable in a 
case of that kind, a cost mark may be 
used in the place of cost figures. 

Composition Time Required for 

Tabular Work, Dodgers, etc. 

Among the many classes of work the 
composition time of which is often un- 
derestimated are dodgers, tabular mat- 
ter, and advertising matter of the kind 
in which composition is set in boxes. 

Dodgers, except in plants that make 
a specialty of this class of work, usually 
require much more time than was ex- 
pected, because the few lines they con- 
tain often must be set and reset till they 
can be made to fit the space, and that 
often makes it necessary to reset a good 
part of such composition as has already 
been set for this work. 

Tabular matter, when set by a com- 
positor with little or no experience in 
this kind of composition, often eats up 
prodigious periods of time, even where 
there is an abundance of material to set 
it up with—and that only too often is 
not the case. Workmen, especially those 
with a dislike for arithmetic, can take 
up more time setting matter of this kind 
than was ever thought possible where 
there is no deliberate loafing. 

Type matter set in boxes, as well as 
any other matter set in broken measure, 
likewise usually requires more time than 
it is supposed that it should. In this kind 
of work, as in the other two kinds men- 
tioned, practice cuts down the time re- 
quired to an extent that is surprising. 
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Methods Used in Production of 
Printed and Embossed Seals 


By OTTO VIELHAUER 


In all plants where work of the kinds 
mentioned is not done almost daily, lit- 
tle dependence can be put on the esti- 
mate that compositors make of the time 
it will require them to do the work. The 
estimator must depend on time records 
of similar orders that were handled in 
the plant. If no such records are avail- 
able, then often no other recourse is 
open to him except to allow more time 
for the work than the compositor esti- 
mated that it would take—how much 
more must be left to his own judgment. 

The writer has a case in mind where 
two good compositors, one of whom had 
considerable experience in estimating, 
agreed on the time in which a broadside 
containing much matter in boxes could 
be set. Although they worked like bea- 
vers to get the order done in that time, 
and had plenty of material to work with, 
it took them over 50 per cent more time 
to set the piece than they had estimated. 
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Hamilton Press Offers Practical 
Slogan for Printers’ Use 


On page 68 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September was presented a proposed 
slogan for printers, and an invitation 
was extended to our readers to submit 
other slogans. The Hamilton Press, well 
known New York City printing concern, 
is the first to accept our invitation. Its 
proposed slogan, “Promote Prosperity 
With Printers’ Ink’”—which the firm’s 


ITH the advancement of modern 

7 tis of merchandise in printed 
wrappers, boxes, and other containers, 
the manufacturer is not only interested 
in making his product by this means 
more sanitary and easier to handle, but 
mainly to make it more attractive; in 
other words, he uses it as an advertising 
medium. This fact makes the printed 
and embossed seal, which formerly was 
used only as a means of closing or seal- 
ing, a medium of high value in advertis- 
ing. A well designed and executed seal 
in two or three colors gives a final touch. 
While the production of embossed 
seals—which are generally printed in 
one, two, or three colors, embossed and 
die-cut in but one operation—is a simple 
process, it requires that the printer be 
familiar with the chemical reactions of 
ink, as these seals are used for many 
kinds of articles, fluid or staple, often 
containing acids or other materials that 
might tend toward the discoloration of 
inks and the tarnishing of papers. These 
seals and labels are usually produced on 
gold leaf, silver leaf, bronze, or tinfoil 
papers, which are apt to give a printer 
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Promote Pros perety 
with Printers’ Ink 








typographical director, Charles J. Fel- 
ten, indicates is only the first of several 
—has decided interest and punch. 

What about it, you brainy ones of the 
industry? Can you write a better slogan 
for the printer? Sit down and try it! 
Then send it to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and if the slogan is a good one we will 
gladly run it in our columns. 


who is not acquainted with their pecu- 
liarities more or less difficulty. 

In order to secure a good opaque cov- 
ering on that kind of material under the 
heavy impression required for the em- 
bossing and cutting, the inks must be 
heavy; therefore, picking on the leaf pa- 
pers was for a long time the pressman’s 
chief source of trouble. 
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Almost all of the work is printed from 
brass or steel dies. Due to certain short- 
comings of the machine-cut die, engrav- 
ing machines can be used to only a very 
small degree; therefore these dies are 
mostly handwork, and, depending upon 
the details, are sometimes quite expen- 
sive. There are no limits to the shapes, 
as the cutting edge is cut right on the 
printing and embossing plate. The reg- 
ister can be nothing but perfect, as the 
printing, embossing, and cutting plates 
are incorporated in the one die. When 
more than one color is used the steel en- 
graver separates the colors, cutting as 
many dies as colors are used. The die 
containing the greatest printing and em- 
bossing surface commonly also carries 
the cutting edge, thereby always guar- 
anteeing a perfect cut of the label. 

On multicolor work the consecutive 
method of printing is generally utilized, 
although a machine is available for two- 
color work that uses the simultaneous 
method with a built-in plunger device. 

The paper is fed from a roll and joins 
an endless rubber blanket just prior to 
entering the printing head. The dies are 
mounted upon movable plates and are 
slipped into the under side of the ma- 
chine head. The plate that carries the 
makeready is secured on top of the mov- 
ing printing head, which is forced up 
against the form by toggle levers. 

The ink distribution is effected by a 
method similar to that used on a platen 
press—riders, distributing cylinder, and 
form rollers. These form rollers travel 
horizontally, while upon a platen press 
they travel over the form vertically. 

The rubber blanket has a twofold 
purpose. It gives a softer impression, 
saving wear and tear on die and ma- 
chine, and also acts as a carrier for the 
labels, which are now completely cu! 
from the paper. The labels adhere to the 
rubber blanket and farther on are re- 
moved by a simple separating device. 
Either roll or gripper feed is used for the 
accurate forward movement of the pe- 
per and blanket. Either gummed or ur- 
gummed stock can be used. 
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Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 
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Waterlogged Rollers Cannot 
Distribute Metallic Inks 


We are enclosing a sheet of litho coated label 
p.per on which we attempted to print gold ink 
01 the cylinder job press. This ink and paper 
v orked satisfactorily on another press, but on 
tlhe cylinder job press we could get no better 
result than the sample after considerable ex- 
perimenting. The ink cakes on the plates and 
the trouble is in the distribution. Can you sug- 
gest some solution, or is it impracticable to at- 
tempt this work on this press ? 


The press in question has ample dis- 
tribution for such work. Assuming that 
the same ink was used on both presses, 
it is likely that the composition rollers 
on your cylinder job press were not in 
good condition or were waterlogged. The 
rollers on the other press must have been 
in better condition and not waterlogged. 
The sample sent clearly shows that the 
rollers were distributing little pigment, 
and in consequence the print is princi- 
pally varnish. Waterlogged rollers can 
only carry a little pigment with the var- 
nish, and most of the pigment cakes on 
the plates. With better rollers or in dry 
weather you will find the press in ques- 
tion as good as any other when printing 
orders with metallic inks. 


Information Regarding Metallic Inks 
and Metallic-coated Papers 


I am seeking information on the following 
subjects: use of gold or silver in addition to 
other colors in color printing, and the printing 
of colors on either gold or silver paper. 


Gold and silver are easily fitted into 
a color scheme as they harmonize well, 
gold and gray having long been used as 
borders, etc. The printing of gold and 
silver inks, generally known as metallic 
inks, requires experience and care. It is 
wisest to consult the inkmaker at the 
start, submitting proofs, sample of pa- 
per, name of press, etc., and follow his 
recommendations. Two impressions are 
required on most papers if the form is 
solid or nearly so. In some cases the first 
impression is a base or size and the sec- 
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ond is metallic ink, and in others two 
impressions of the metallic ink are made. 
The finish of metallic-surfaced papers 
also varies, some having a glassy surface 
and others possessing a softer surface 
which easily “picks.” On the soft sur- 
faces halftone inks are better, and on 
the hard surfaces job inks are preferred. 
One with scant experience should con- 
sult the inkmaker when attempting to 
work on metallic-surfaced papers. 
Metallic inks are the most difficult to 
distribute, and require the best rollers 
with all possible tack. Consequently it is 
not advisable to print the metallic inks 
either at a low temperature or when hu- 
midity is excessive at a high tempera- 
ture, because the rollers cannot function. 


Wrinkles in Heavy Bond on End 
of the Printed Sheet 
We are sending you under separate cover a 
broadside. You will notice the wrinkle on the 
solid cut on the end. As we have tried every- 
thing we know, will you advise what you rec- 
ommend to remove this fault ? 


All cuts must be level and type high 
and preferably mounted on patent metal 
bases. The packing should be of manila 
tympan and S. and S. C. paper. The 
overlay ought to be carefully graded to 
keep the packing as smooth as possible. 
The sheet printed should be not more 
than .003 inch above the cylinder bear- 
ers, and the cylinder should firmly ride 
the bed bearers on the impression. The 
bands and brush must be carefully set 
(a little tighter in the center than toward 
the ends), to iron out the sheet. By turn- 
ing the press over by hand you may note 
whether the grippers, bands, brush, etc., 
are causing the trouble. 


Paper Lacquer Spray 
Is there any method cheaper than the stand- 
ard methods long in use for varnishing sheets ? 


You might investigate the paper lac- 
quer spray to ascertain how that would 
meet your requirements. 
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Humidity Causes Tardy Setting 

and Drying of Inks 

Recently we experienced trouble with the ink 
rubbing off on coated paper. The blue ink on 
the sample could easily be rubbed off seventy- 
two hours after printing, although the sheets 
were in racks. At the end of a week the blue 
ink had dried completely. The orange ink on the 
sample was printed on the same press under 
similar conditions and dried in twelve hours. 
Of course I understand that the two inks are 
not alike, which can explain the difference in 
the time required to dry, but both inks refused 
to set promptly and were very easily rubbed 
off. The weather conditions were ideal for ink 
to dry. Any information on this matter will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 

Inks and papers are standardized fin- 
ished products. When used under aver- 
age conditions the ink generally sets and 
dries in twelve hours. But when humid- 
ity is excessive the paper carries so much 
moisture that the oil-varnish of the ink 
cannot set and dry in the normal time 
because the moisture absorbed by the 
paper repels the oil-varnish. The ink- 
maker can make ink, when requested, 
that will set and dry promptly in spite 
of humidity, or can furnish a drier to 
add to a stock ink that will hasten set- 
ting and drying of the ink during the 
period of excessive humidity. 

Halftones on Rag Laid Book 


We enclose three proofs of halftones on rag- 
content laid antique book; the first one shows 
halftone black, the second bond black, and the 
third a special ink for trial on this order. The 
customer insists that the fifteen halftones on 
this order must be printed on this hard, rough 
paper and without smashing or ironing out, and 
he likewise insists that the letterpress method 
must be used. While we have used chalk over- 
lays in pulling these proofs, we think that we 
have not gotten the best possible results. We 
believe that the face of each portrait is still 
rather “dirty.” Can you give us any sugges- 
tions to get cleaner prints and eliminate the 
laid marks? The engraver’s proofs look better. 


If you unfortunately must print half- 
tones on this very hard, rough laid linen 
book you must, to get the best possible 
results, mount the halftones on metal 
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bases, use bond ink of the stiff sort, and, 
in addition to hardest packing, careful 
makeready, and chalk overlays, employ 
a cut-out and skeleton overlay to get the 
highlights just barely to print without 
breaking. Use tacky rollers set light. Do 
not run fast, and, if this is practicable, 
your problem will be easier if coarser 
screen (110-line) plates are specified. 
The customer is stepping backward by 
insisting that the work be produced as 
stated. Two better ways are open: to 
print the pictures or both pictures and 
text by offset, or to print these pictures 
alone on coated paper and paste in the 
text on the linen book paper. 


Printing of Bread Wraps 
We will appreciate information on the print- 
ing of waxed bread wrappers, the type of press 
and waxing equipment, grade of paper, aver- 
age production, etc. 

Bread wraps in one or more colors are 
most economically printed from the roll 
on rotary letterpress machines. After 
the printing (before rewinding) the web 
passes through a bath of melted paraffin, 
and as it travels farther on the liquid 
paraffin on cooling turns to a solid, when 
the web may be used for further opera- 
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Non-inflammable Type and 
Roller Detergent 


We are not allowed to use gasoline or any 
inflammable chemical for a type cleaner and 
so have been using various proprietary com- 
pounds to clean type and rollers, but find these 
not satisfactory as a roller wash, although en- 
tirely so as a type cleaner. Is there a combina- 
tion type and roller cleaner that will not injure 
the rollers but be satisfactory as a cleaner? 

Lye water is the best and the cheapest 
type cleaner. Remove all wood, place 
form on galley, wash with lye water in 
sink, flush out lye with water from the 
faucet, and the type is clean all over. 
The lye water should not be used on roll- 
ers, for which the least injurious deter- 
gent at low cost is kerosene. Kerosene 
is not satisfactory as a type wash, and 
besides in your case is objectionable be- 
cause combustible. Carbon tetrachlorid 
is an excellent type and roller wash that 
is non-explosive and non-inflammable, 


but it is rather costly. Mixed with the 
correct proportion of gasoline or other 
petroleum product it renders the mix- 
ture non-inflammable, and this mixture 
becomes a satisfactory type and roller 
wash, more effective than gasoline and 
without any fire hazard. The least costly 
detergent to remove hard, dried ink is 
simply crude carbolic acid. 
Who Makes Stereotype Ink Which 
Raises When It Is Toasted ? 

This is an ink which, when it is heated in 
the thermographic way, raises but with a hard, 
heat-resisting substance, the resulting printing 
and heating, when done on smooth cardboard, 
resulting in a mat of the printed matter in re- 
verse or white letters on black. There are one 


or two makers of this article. Can you supply 
their names and addresses. 


This is printed in the hope that it may 
reach the attention of some reader who 
can supply the desired information. 





HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


When considering the modern trend 
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toward murder and suicide, death from 
natural causes might be classified as 
an antique finish. 


tions. The rotary presses for this work 

are made in various sizes to suit the va- 

rious production requirements. Write to 

the rotary-press builders advertising in Sometimes the snappy jacket on a 

THE INLAND PRINTER for full details. book covers a multitude of typographi- 
saanend cal sins and shortcomings. 

I — Tr — i es Job In the electrotype business there are 

resses, and the Remedy no short-cuts to success. 

Enclosed is a sheet printed on sulphite bond 
on a cylinder job press. Rollers were set to a 
nicety, ink was changed from a stiff bond to a 
soft job ink, and the fountain set was changed 
from a few nicks to the entire throw of the 
pawl. All distributors were used. Rollers are in 
good condition, and lively. What causes this 
spotty inking, and what is the remedy ? Have 
had the same trouble on similar presses. 

The form should be located on the bed 
so that the large solids are next to the 
fountain. The roller contact should be 
sufficient to show a quarter-inch streak. 
Use a little more impression on the sol- 
ids and a hard packing. The ink is too 
soft. Mix equal parts of the job ink and 
stiff bond ink for this work. 


If a printing salesman refuses to be 
turned down, good orders will even- 
tually turn up for him. 

You must eliminate inefficiency or 
ine ficiency will eliminate you. 

The printer who cuts prices doesn’t 
always succeed in having the edge ona 
sharp competitor. 

The only way you can “clean up 
overnight” in the printing business is 
by means of a broom, a benzine can, 
and some waste rags. 

Making paper is a cinch—in fact it’s 
a cut and dried proposition. 

When the lockup man becomes en- 
gaged he usually gives his girl a stone. 





Toned Halftone Black for Contrast 

What is needed to get a snappy print on the 
enclosed sheet ? The large plates are new and 
made by high-grade engravers, and the press- 
man was not hurried. 

You may get all the contrast possible 
from the plates on this paper by using 
a toned cylinder-press halftone black. 


Nowadays competition is stiff 
Enough to make a printer growl. 
Even at that it isn’t as stiff 
As the average “devil’s” towel! 
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Black Halftone Ink Rubs Off 

Have difficulty with black ink rubbing off 
of solids on coated paper, although the press 
is equipped with a sheet heater. The standard 
halftone ink and cobalt drier, together with a 
compound to set the ink, were used. The fore- 
man says that the drier caused the trouble. 

It might have been caused by too 
much drier, which is much worse than 
idding none or too much of the com- 
pound. The best way and the easiest is 
‘o submit a sample of the coated paper 
and proofs of the plates to the inkmaker 
and get a halftone black to dry against 
rubbing off in the folder or paper cutter. 
The standard halftone inks dry more 
apidly against rubbing in winter than 
n summer if humidity is above normal 
in summer, so many printers employ a 
‘aster-drying halftone ink in summer in 
damp locations. Get such an ink, but do 
not put through the cutter or the folder 
until the afternoon of the day after its 
printing, and then not until you rub the 
solid hard with the finger to make sure 
the ink is dry against rubbing. 

Impression Increases With Speed 
of the Platen Press 


Enclosed are five envelopes all of which were 
printed under identically the same conditions 
and packing on a 10 by 15 platen press within 
a few minutes, speed making the difference in 
the impressions. If I want to operate this press 
faster than 2,000 impressions an hour I must 
decrease the packing, and if I want to run more 
slowly I have to increase the packing. I would 
like to know what is the cause of the difficulty. 


The cause is lost motion and wear in 
the parts which give the impression. You 
should have the press repaired by some 
good printer’s machinist. 





Label-printing Equipment 

In your July issue, on page 78, we note that 
you have answered an inquiry regarding cost 
of a plant to print labels and state that such 
equipment would cost about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. We wish to call to your attention 
that most of the labels are made on one-, two-, 
or three-color automatic label machines, which 
we import from Germany, and which print, 
emboss, and cut the label all in one operation. 
The largest label manufacturers are using the 
automatic label machines. If your client in- 
tends going into the label business he will soon 
find out that very few labels are made in four 
colors, but mostly in two and three colors. 


Your kindly interest is appreciated, 
and we believe the automatic label ma- 
chines of type similar to those you refer 
to have been performing to advantage 
for the past quarter-century and longer. 
About thirty years have passed since we 
saw one of this type in operation. The 
sample attached to the query to which 
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you refer as answered in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July was a large paint-can 
label, not embossed and die-cut, but in 
four colors and varnished. The size of 
the label, the large solids, the varnish- 
ing, etc., all call for a multiple form, a 


x * A Copy Suggestion x 











The Harbor Pilot 


| and ideas that are never 
put into effect are like ships 
that plow the waves but never 
make port. Nothing could be 
more futile. A ship’s master is 
responsible for her safety and 
guidance on the high seas. But 
when she is brought into port 
the services of the harbor pilot 
—a specialist—are needed to 
_ dock her successfully. You, like 
most others, are the ‘‘master”’ 
of a shipload of good ideas and 
splendid plans for making your | 
business better. Why not bring | 
| these into port—and use our | 
| specialized service to ‘‘dock”’ | 
| 





them safely—give them formand | | 
io them into aprenyee effect? 4) 











A distinctive piece of copy from The Imp, issued by 
The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson City 


large, fast press, and a large varnishing 
machine, and the close register demands 
a sheet-feed press. Because of the trans- 
fer and the step-and-repeat machine the 
original is most cheaply multiplied by 
the offset method, and the offset press 
has speed and register as well as the ink- 
ing facilities for heavy labels. The large 
sheets are varnished on a cylinder var- 
nishing machine or sprayed with paper 
lacquer. No other method can compete, 
and a modest equipment to start with 
would cost around the sum stated. 
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Changing Process Colors 


We wonder if we could get better results and 
in larger varieties of colors by using light blue 
and dark blue instead of regular process blue 
and black on some of our work. 


You might on some subjects requiring 
bright purple and green, but otherwise 
the process colors are best. The plate- 
maker has the necessary facilities and 
experience for selecting the colors for 
the four-color process plates, and fre- 
quently changes the standard blue, red, 
and yellow, but the use of a second blue 
instead of process black (really a deep 
gray) is rare. After years of experiment- 
ing the process black was selected as the 
best available improvement for the older 
three-color process which employed the 
yellow, red, and blue inks. 





When the Color-Card Chips Must 
Match the Paint in the Can 


Referring to four-color-process color-card 
chips: While we have applied this method in 
some of our booklets and ads, we have not yet 
found it sufficiently accurate for color cards, 
which we require to be just as nearly perfect a 
match of the paint as is possible. Is there some 
good method other than the time-tried color- 
card-machine method which can be used to 
show samples which are an absolute match ? 


If an absolute match and a true show- 
ing of the paint are required, it is better 
to have some expert painter paint large 
sheets or perhaps, in some cases, spray 
the sheets and afterward cut the sheets 
into chips and secure to the folders on 
the color-card machine. Many attempts 
have been made to match the results ob- 
tained by the color-card-machine sys- 
tem, but the attempts were unsuccessful 
or proved more costly than the color- 
card-machine method because of offset, 
sticking, loss of register, and cost of split 
rollers, fountain dividers, mixing of ink, 
etc. The printing-ink film is so thin and 
so many overprints are needed to match 
paint that is laid on with a brush that 
the effort becomes hazardous, and either 
results in a failure or in being commer- 
cially too costly. Once in a while some- 
one carries the attempt to a successful 
conclusion. Recently we saw a booklet 
printed in colors to match the paint on 
the materials for which this was made. 
The cost of the booklet was so great it 
is unlikely that a second one will be con- 
sidered by the concern which brought it 
out. With these disappointments kept in 
mind, many of the largest users of color 
cards approximate the colors by means 
of the four-color process and presuma- 
bly are satisfied with the results secured. 
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PRINTER’S NOTE 
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a$_a%-* N writing a short introductory note to 
wd this first piece of printing in my Cen- 

taur type as now made in various sizes 

by the Lanston Monotype Corporation, 
mx)* Ltd., it is, first of all, a pleasure to 
"9. 9€-°% record my vivid recollections of the 
friendliness and forbearance with which, many years 
ago at the British Museum, Mr. Pollard met the im- 
portunities of an unintroduced American visitor who 
had then only recently decided to become a printer. 
The storehouses, not only of the British Museum Li- 
brary but also of Mr. Pollard’s own richly varied 
knowledge of books and printing, were readily thrown 
open to me; and they have always remained open dur- 
ing twenty-five intervening years—a standard by 
which to measure work done and a stimulus to new 
endeavor. 

The type known as ‘Montaigne,’ for which I had 
been largely responsible, had met bis warm appro-~ 
bation; for in those days we all liked heavier and 
cruder types than our reconsideration of the matter 
now leads some of us to prefer. It may be that my eye 
reacted earlier than most from the types made popular 
in the nineties by the so-called revival of printing; at 
any rate the Montaigne type soon seemed to me un- 
satisfactory, and I began to consider means for im- 
proving upon it; but for one reason or another it was 
nearly ten years later that actual work upon a refine- 
ment of it was accomplished, in the type which is now 
known as ‘Centaur.’ 

In the meantime I had had the good fortune to come 
into possession of a copy of Jenson’s ‘Eusebius’ of 
1470, supposedly the first of the folios printed in bis 
roman letter, and the only one I have ever seen in 
which his type appears in all its delicate crispness of 
cutting and casting—a marvel of accuracy for those 
times. 

When portions of the clearest page in my copy were 
enlarged to about five times the original size I was at 
once struck by the pen-like characteristics of the lower- 
case letters; so with a flat pen cut to the width of the 
heavier lines, I wrote over the photographic print as 
rapidly as I could, thus preserving the proportions, at 
least, of Jenson’s own characters. Being but an in- 
different calligrapher, many of my letters were rather 
crudely done, but I selected those that seemed to be the 
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most successful and touched them up somewhat with 
pen and brush; and these, with capitals drawn with a 
pointed pen over photographs of the originals, served as 
models for the first cutting of the Centaur type. 

The close approximation to Jenson’s type attained 
by these means leads me to hazard the theory that 
Jenson, having been director of the mint at Tours, was 
probably quite conversant with the roman capital 
forms; but when he embarked in the printing business 
at Venice and needed a model for his lower-case letters 
he selected what seemed to him the finest humanistic 
writing at hand and copied it as faithfully as possible 
with graver and punch. 

It will be seen that no claim for originality can be 
put forward for my type; neither is it an accurate re- 
production of Jenson’s letters. Having no reputation 
to maintain as a designer of types I have endeavored 
only to produce a clear and legible letter that may be 
used in printing either ancient or modern works with- 
out attracting undue attention to itself. 

The first cutting was admirably done by Robert 
Wiebking, of Chicago, and though certain modifica- 
tions of the design were made by him they were in 
almost every instance improvements on my pattern. 
Several of the least satisfactory letters have been recut 
from time to time in the effort to better them. When, 
last year, in response to many appeals, it was decided 
to have the type reproduced for machine composition I 
naturally turned to the. ‘Monotype’ method of com- 
position and casting, on account of the satisfaction I 
have had in the past with the results obtained by that 
method. Its flexibility, combined with its great range 
of type sizes, has enabled me to produce work that 
would have been difficult even for the hand compositor, 
and which could not, so far as I am aware, have been 
done successfully by any other system of machine com- 
position. The care and skill with which the ‘Monotype’ 
has reproduced the Centaur design has resulted in a type 
approximating my first idea of it even more closely than 
the earlier cutting did. 

Being incapable of devising a suitable italic letter, 
Tinduced Mr. Frederic Warde tomake a modified version 
of his beautiful Arrighi Italic to accompany my roman 
characters. His type (which you are now reading) 
seems to me one of the finest and most legible cursive 
letters ever produced. BRUCE ROGERS 














Bruce Rogers’ introduction to the article by Alfred W. Pollard, ““The Trained Printer and the Amateur, and the Pleasure 
of Small Books,” in the circular of the Lanston Monotype Corporation, London, in which is the first showing 


of the beautiful Centaur type designed by Mr. Rogers and used in a recent issue of “Stone’s Impressions” 
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The Achievements of Bruce Rogers, 


Book Designer, Here and in England 


By GEORGE FRENCH 


% HILE books continue to be 
% manufactured, and the ordi- 
nary book of commerce is im- 


proved but slowly, there is a perceptible 

rend toward better books, at least in 
:uperficial appearance. Structurally the 
00ks now sold in bookstores are not 
as well made as was the same class of 
ooks a quarter of a century ago, when 
)ook quality was set by The Riverside 
Press in Cambridge, Harper’s in New 
Vork, and the books made by Theodore 
|. De Vinne for the old Century Com- 
pany. I recall once seeing George H. 
Mifflin, of The Riverside Press, turn a 
new book fresh from that press until the 
covers touched and allow it to spring 
back to place, without leaving a trace of 
that drastic test. He explained that it 
cost but half a cent a volume more to 
make a book that could easily be held 
flatly open to be read with comfort than 
it did to make one that had to be held 
open by main strength. 

Even the extra half-cent is not now 
being spent for that laudable purpose. 
Books for the market are not now made 
as well as were those books alluded to, 
produced one-quarter or half a century 
ago. But there are now books designed 
by students of graphic arts which are 
as good as or even better than the good 
books of any era of bookmaking, not 
forgetting that admirable commercial 
books have been made in England for 
many decades, and in America for a 
shorter time and in fewer numbers. 

Perhaps the books made by De Vinne 
led the way, were more numerous, and 
in certain details were more admirable 
than those of any other quantity pro- 
ducer of that period. They lacked in 
comprehensive artistic detail, chiefly in 
design and in choice of paper. The River- 
side books of the period of the New Eng- 
land illuminati were well made books 
but were faulty in format. When Bruce 
Rogers joined that press this fault was 





The Recent Return of Mr. Rogers to America 


Gives Additional Interest to These Comments 


rectified, and there appeared a series of 
books notable as being correctly de- 
signed and well made in physical detail. 

While Mr. Rogers had become known 
as a decorative designer of promise, his 


& Company, via that firm’s Riverside 
Press. His influence extended over all 
good books issued, whether de luxe in 
nature or standard trade editions. There 
has never been so distinguished an era 

















BRUCE ROGERS 








Courtesy, Mublishers’ Weekly | 





career as a producer of fine books was 
definitely begun with the remarkable se- 
ries of books that he designed and saw 
through the press for Houghton Mifflin 
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of bookmaking, nor such an array of 
the products of one publishing house, in 
America as the period of the dominance 
of Bruce Rogers within The Riverside 
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Press. It began in the very early 1900s 
and continued for several years, when it 
became manifest that the market for the 
highest quality of carefully made spe- 
cialties in books was becoming satiated, 
although, during his later months at 


type used, and adjustment of all ele- 
ments making up what is known as the 
format of the book. 

A certain number of these factors 
of art have faded out of common book- 
making practice, while some persist. It 
must be admitted that none of them is 


But Rogers books were also issued by 
other publishers, although not nearly so 
many. Rogers went to England and de- 
signed many fine books for several of 
the distinguished presses there. When 
he returned to America he joined the 
William Edwin Rudge house, in New 


Cambridge, Bruce Rogers’ books had 
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The Ancient Mariner 
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THE 


Ancient Mariner 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Ix the short Introduction which prefaces this new 
printing Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says’ ¢ Not in the 
whole range of English poetry—not in Shakespeare 
immanent himself—has the lyrical genius of our language spoken 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH with such a note’; and it has been the aim to carry 
over something of this lyric quality into the typo- 
graphy and decorations of the book itself The latter 


A new edition, printed by John Johnson at the : i 
P P 4) J are composed of type ornaments arranged as title- 








Oxford University Press from Fell types. 
The book has been designed throughoxt by 


border and tail-pieces which in their design have a 
direct relation to the text. 

Bruce Rogers and is printed in two colours In addition to furnishing an appropriate setting for 
the poem the Printer’s purpose has been to make this 








on hand-made paper The edition 1s limited 
little volume, in a way, a type-specimen of part of the 


to 750 copies. 21s. net Of all 
range of the Fell Bequest. In the past, perhaps, Fell 


Al 
ye types have suffered by their own popularity. The 


& number of those who have sought to use them has 
steadily grown, so that the founts have needed addi- 
tions from time to time and have therefore lacked the 
virtues of one coherent casting and the consistency 
of face which this should give. For the first time this 
small volume exhibits the truest value of the faces by 


Oxford University Press 
LONDON : HUMPHREY MILFORD 
1930 
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founts specially cast for it. 
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Title page and another descriptive page from Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner.”’ The book, reproduced in two colors on handmade paper and printed 
at The Oxford University Press from Fell types, was designed throughout by Bruce Rogers. The decorations are type ornaments with a direct relation to the text 


climbed to high price levels in the fine- 
book market. Yet on the whole it was 
found that such extreme refinement in 
production was not a paying proposi- 
tion, and the general average of excel- 
lence of the Riverside books declined. 
The publishing house commenced to is- 
sue ordinary books less well made, while 
the output of the de luxe books dwindled 
to occasional volumes. 

But not all of the influence of Rogers’ 
work at The Riverside Press was lost. 
He had injected into bookmaking some 
principles which still endure, such as the 
proportions of pages, the elimination of 
extra space after periods, harmony -be- 
tween all composition factors and also 
between typography and paper, the title 
pages designed to accord with the text 


now exemplified in bookmaking with the 
notable fidelity practiced by Rogers, 
because of the manufacturing conditions 
and regard for costs, and because those 
persons who design books are not all 
well based in that phase of art which 
controls graphic designing. 

The Rogers touch as a book designer 
has also been excised from the Hough- 
ton Mifflin books, except for a few fea- 
tures, such as the proportions of the 
page and the handling of the page mar- 
gins. It has happened that every serious 
effort to inject well designed books into 
the regular book market has come to 
relative grief, due in part to a lack of 
knowledge on the part of those who have 
had the responsibility for specifying the 
making of the books. 
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York, which had begun to build up the 
high reputation it now enjoys. Rogers 
made many very excellent books for Mr. 
Rudge, and worked for a long time on a 
very ambitious project which was never 
completed asa published book—but not, 
however, because Rogers’ work was un- 
satisfactory. Then Rogers went again 
to England and began to work in asso- 
ciation with Sir Emery Walker, the fine- 
book producer who worked diligently 
until he succeeded in persuading Wil- 
liam Morris to develop an interest in 
printing types and their use. 

It is with the work of Bruce Rogers 
in London, which continued altogethe: 
for about two and a half years (it was 
terminated this present summer, wher 
Mr. Rogers returned to America), that 
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this article is primarily concerned. The 
other periods of his work have been con- 
sidered adequately in the graphic-arts 
press. In London he has developed his 
facility in adapting art principles to the 
designing of books, and has produced 
some work that is remarkable as typog- 
raphy and for its bold application of 
principles and inclinations which have 
been dominant in his work always, but 
which at the present time, perhaps, are 
being given more nearly 100 per cent 
expression than ever before. 

Rogers went to London expressly to 
oversee the adaptation of his Centaur 
type for the use of monotype typeset- 
ting machines. It happens that this work 
of putting new faces of types on ma- 
chines has been done more frequently in 
}.ondon than in New York City. The 
«daptation of the Granjon type to the 
linotype was made in London; rather, 
the linotype was adapted to the type. 
‘he Centaur type having been put on 
the machine, an ambitious volume was 
planned for its use—no less than the 
translation of the “Odyssey” by Law- 
rence of Arabia, otherwise known now 
as T. E. Shaw. This fine book is nearing 
completion, having been a rather halt- 
ing job because of Shaw’s being a pri- 
vate in the English army, and having 
been dispatched in that capacity hither 
and yon about the British Empire. Then 
The Oxford Press desired Rogers to do 
a book for it, and he produced a newly 
designed “Ancient Mariner,” using the 
Fell type after it had been newly cast 
for that particular purpose. 

The Oxford Press desired to have a 
large and distinguished Lectern Bible 
made for its trade with churches, and 
Rogers was persuaded to undertake to 
produce it. The result has been a plan 
for a book with a type page 9 by 13 
inches, set in twenty-two-point Centaur 
cast upon a nineteen-point body. There 
will be 1,000 pages, and the book will be 
four inches thick. The type face was ma- 
terially revised to fit it to the nineteen- 
point body, and thus adjusted the page 
is especially distinguished, the large face 
making for easy reading at a distance 
from the eyes while the smaller body re- 
lieves the typography from the poster 
effect it would have had were the type 
face placed on the usual twenty-two- 
point body. The page and chapter head- 
ings are appropriately large. Altogether 
this Bible must be reckoned as one of 








Genesis 


wereunder the firmament from the waters which 
were above the firmament: and it was so. (8 And 
God called the firmament Heaven. And the eve- 
ning and the morning were the second day. 

¢9 And God ‘said, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear: and it was so. (10 And 
God called the dry land Earth; and the gather- 


ing together of the waters called he Seas: and 





From the Oxford Lectern Bible, set in twenty-two-point Centaur (Rogers) type, here shown full size 














E. more than a hundred years the legend has persisted 
that the collection of private papers left by James Boswell at his 


death was immediately destroyed by his heirs. It was not till a 
few years ago that it became rumoured that certain of his MSS 
existed in the archives of Malahide Castle in Ireland, having 
passed into the possession of Lord Talbot de Malahide, Boswell’s 
great-great-grandson, the inheritor of the Scotch estate held for 
four centuries by the Boswells. The papers were not accessible to 
inspection; no idea could be formed of their nature or extent. 
The fact is that, while one body of Boswell MSS (the letters to 
Temple) came to light seventy years ago as waste paper in a 
Boulogne shop, a far larger and more important collection lay, 
unknown to the world, in his own cabinet. For successive genera- 
tions these MSS remained, locked at Auchinleck; they were finally 


transferred to Ireland. 





Part of the first page of the Boswell prospectus, set in Baskerville type 
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HE opinions here referred to are those of 

masters who have produced works of art. 
They seem to be supported by the opinions of able 
writers and philosophers who have dealt with this 
subject. If the opinions of these writers are less 
authoritative, they are nevertheless important as 
representing the thought of profound scholars. 
They cover practically the entire period of writing 
upon art. While diversified in the manner of ap- 
proach, they will be found to unite in a common 
theory. These writers naturally deal with mental 
processes; with the attributes of the mind; with 
the philosophy of the subject. 

Schopenhauer defines genius as pre-eminent ca- 
pacity for contemplation which ends in the object. 
“Now,” hesays, “as this requires that a man should 
entirely forget himself and the relations in which 
he stands, genius is simply complete objectivity, 
i.e., the objective tendency of the mind, as opposed 
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Mr. Rogers’ notable works, almost com- 
parable with a publication effort, but on 
a smaller scale than, his monumental 
“Private Papers of James Boswell,” the 
set of eighteen volumes of which has re- 
cently been completed by the Printing 
House of William Edwin Rudge. 

That this remarkable work was pub- 
lished and produced in New York City, 
when it could not have been more dis- 
tinctively British in its character, con- 
stitutes possibly the greatest tribute to 
American fine bookmaking that has ever 
been offered to it. The letters and papers 
of the famed diarist that form the text 
of these volumes were but a part of the 
material he left, though a material part. 
These were treated by Mr. Rogers in 
harmony with their character, most of 
the volumes being 8% by 11% inches, 
quarto, and a few 934 by 13% inches, 
quarto, while several are folios, to ac- 
commodate many replicas of Boswell’s 
manuscript, written upon folio sheets of 
handmade stock. This remarkable book- 
making enterprise merits a much fuller 
treatment than can here be given it, for 
it stands as a monument to Rogers and 


Title page from book produced by Bruce Rogers for 
Mergenthaler to demonstrate good linotype work in 
bookmaking, and a page of text set on the machine 
in Original Oldstyle with Caslon Old Face capitals 


Rudge as producers of splendid books, 
to use that adjective in its most exalted 
sense. It is esteemed by excellent judges 
as Rogers’ masterpiece in book design- 
ing and also super-refined typography. 


PRINTING 


The format and typography having been placed entirely in my hands by 
Colonel Isham, I have chosen a style flexible enough to accommodate the van- 
ous papers, journals and documents comprised in the collection. No especial 
effort has been made to secure an air of antiquity, but by the importation of 
a recent English reproduction of John Baskerville’s famous eighteenth cen- 
tury types ut has been possible to present the text in a form typographically 
harmonious with Boswell’s individual mode of expression. The size of the 
different volumes is determined, as a rule, by the dimensions of the facsimile 
documents. The format in most cases is a quarto (834 x 1114 inches and 
94 * 13!%), but a number of the volumes will be in folio. Handmade 
paper ws used throughout, a Maidstone paper has been chosen for the quarto 
volumes and Ronneby for the folio. Five hundred and seventy copies only 
will be printed, and the type distributed. The composition, printing, bind- 
ing, and the facsimile reproductions, are the work of the Printing House 
of William Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, New York. 
BRUCE ROGERS 


Returning to the English work of Mr. 
Rogers: I am showing fragments of 
pages of the books mentioned, including 
the Lectern Bible and the “Ancient 
Mariner.” It would be fine if the larger 
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samples of these pages could be given, 
but space, that dernier resort of harassed 
editors, cannot be stretched; it is noi 
elastic, and certainly something must be 
left to the imagination of the readers. It 
may be assumed that all of these pages 
are properly proportioned, and that the 
type chosen and the format worked out 
are in all respects such as to reveal and 
emphasize the literary character of the 
texts while also conforming strictly to 
those basic principles which have been 
approved by all great bookmakers. 

A few words are required to connect 
Mr. Rogers with the practical task of 
producing good books for the ordinary 
trade, for those readers who appreciate 
the well designed and printed page. He 
is not wholly given to the production of 
the de luxe books. In fact his main mo- 
tive from his first efforts in bookmaking 
has been to infuse right principles of de 
sign into commercial bookmaking. He 
held that a book costs no more to make 
if the format is right, the typography 
carefully done, and the binding and pe- 
per in harmony both with the literary 
motif and the other material elements 0! 
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the book. In pursuance of this purpose 
he has always welcomed the opportunity 
to design and supervise the making of 
what may be called ordinary books, and 
he has been interested in the develop- 
ment of machines for book composition. 

While Mr. Rogers was with William 
Fdwin Rudge he designed and super- 

sed the making of a number of small 

»oks for Mr. Rudge in connection with 

ie Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
hese books being intended, among other 
ings, to demonstrate that the linotype 
achine can be so operated as to pro- 
ice excellent book pages, near to the 
»ark attained by expert hand composi- 
(ors. Some of these fine pages cannot be 
. istinguished from handwork save by 
(ne most experienced and sophisticated 
experts in typography. One of these 
, ages is given herewith in facsimile, to- 
ether with one of the series of fine and 
xceedingly clever title pages. 

Scrutiny of the work of Mr. Rogers, 
‘rom his beginning with The Riverside 
ress up to the projects in London which 
still are unfinished, reveals the unques- 
tionable fact that Bruce Rogers is the 
premier bookmaker functioning today 
in the English-speaking world. His pri- 
macy rests upon his artistic leanings and 
his undeviating, meticulous conscien- 
tiousness. He was an artist before he was 
a printer; he was a printer because he 
was an artist. He realized the interlock- 
ing character of art and printing, and he 
worked always to have that fact fully 
recognized in bookmaking. He is slow to 
begin a task of bookmaking, and slower 
to discharge it as finished. He elaborates 
his decorative work, and never seems to 
wish to finish an initial letter; a touch, 
a few strokes of his pen, a bit of shading 
here or there—and not infrequently the 
whole piece is discarded and another be- 
ginning made. He detects a flaw where 
others see only perfection, and the flaw 
once perceived becomes larger and larger 
to him until his pencil rectifies it. 

He is the least commercial artist of all 
the uncommercial breed. He might have 
been rich by now, but wealth seems to 
be far in the future. His works will, cer- 
tainly, live after him. His books bring 
good prices for those who have bought 
them at regular prices. 

Personally, Bruce Rogers is as fine as 
is his work. His friends are all of those 
who have come to know him. He loves 
his friends as he loves his work. 


Locate Your Plant’s Weak Links 
and Then Eliminate Them! 


By R. F. BELLACK 


VEN our best customers are buying 
less printing—are demanding more 
for their money. Paper costs are almost 
unchanged; ink prices are still pretty 
well standardized . . . heat, light, and 
power rates are unvarying, and wages 
are being maintained at the old levels. 
What are we printers to do in this year 
of dropping prices and—sad as it may 
be—smaller volume? 

Greater sales endeavor helps keep the 
volume up. Better service, because of the 
less crowded plant conditions, may help 
in getting better prices. Giving the cus- 
tomer the advantage of every legitimate 
saving is of some assistance in holding 
business. But it takes more than that to 
show us satisfactory profits at the end 








The Type-Louse 
By REID MAGUIRE 


If Bobbie Burns, at kirk, found theme 
And then, at leisure, dwelt upon it, 
Should printer’s de’il ne’er imitate 

“A louse upon a lady’s bonnet” ? 
Should sense of del’cacy restrain 

Of all mankind a printer’s devil 

To write upon that ancient myth 
And prove type-lice are on the level ? 
These modern days a spade’s a spade. 
Why blush in kirk or printing house ? 
Burns wrote of old, and so do we, 

A sonnet to a type of louse. 


Come back with me to devil-days, 
When craftsmanship was in the making, 
When ’teens were still a world unlived, 
And fun was fun—in giving, taking. 

A stranger’s loitering round the shop, 
Fit food for fun; and in a trice 
Gleefully you amble ’round and ask: 
“Say mister, ’jever see type lice?” 
Attention roused, the guy’s half sold, 

A willing victim to the myth so old— 
For men, like cats, wise though they be, 
All fall for curiosity. 


You are the spider, he the fly, 

And soon the web is in the spinning. 
Sly winks; “comps” gather at the stone, 
’Prentices, and vets with hair a-thinning, 
To perpetrate with gleeful air 

The type-louse in his native lair, 
A-crawling (galley slightly tipped) 

On body type (fresh water-dipped). 
With searching glance he bends to see 
The printer’s secret of antiquity— 

He gets an eyeful of the typo-louse, 
And, wiser, wipes away the douse! 
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of the year. We have to find some way 
to do business at less expense! 

Put this magazine down and take a 
walk through the plant, slowly and with 
your eyes open. Write down everything 
that comes into your head that seems to 
be inefficient. Then study it out. You 
may be surprised at the economies you 
can make without a lot of equipment ex- 
pense. Here are some that we have de- 
veloped through a study of our own 
three-jobber, three-platen plant. 

We have two vertical presses which 
handle a large proportion of our press- 
work, each producing an average of 
3,600,000 impressions a year. Much of 
the time one pressman is taking care of 
both of them, and—with the perversity 
of presses in general—one of them usu- 
ally runs out of stock just at the mo- 
ment when the pressman has managed 
to get into ink up to his elbows on the 
other one. The consequence used to be 
that he would have to wash his hands 
and load the feeder of No. 1 while No. 2 
cried plaintively for attention. The two 
presses down—even if it was just for 
three minutes and a half (which, by the 
way, was the average time it required). 

But we had an idea. We built a small 
table (on casters) that has two slots in 
its top. Into these slots we put two ver- 
tical pile-guides, which can be adjusted 
for width of paper, just as is done on the 
vertical press. Then we cut a few boards 
to the size of the stock table—and we 
have a real little efficiency table. While 
the pressman’s hands are clean he loads 
stock onto the table just as he would 
onto a vertical press. When the press 
runs out of stock he runs the table down, 
takes out the old board, slips in a new 
one heaped to the brim, and starts it up 
again. Time: thirty seconds. Average 
saving an hour: four minutes, at $0.07 
a minute. The extra profit of $0.10 a 
thousand on impressions helps to make 
up for fewer of them. 

Another case: Like all shops, we have 
a certain amount of assembling that re- 
quires more piles of stock than a person 
can comfortably reach without walking. 
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We didn’t want to make the necessary 
appropriation for a rotary gathering ta- 
ble, but we did want to get away from a 
long line of stock-piles with a girl or two 
walking back and forth before them. 

So we had a couple of dozen trays 
made, 12 by 18 by 3 inches, with three 
sides closed and one side open. In the 
bottom are holes into which a backstop 
is fitted to keep the paper sticking out 
in front for the proper distance. These 
trays are stacked, the one on top of the 
other, as high as necessary, with one 
kind of stock to be assembled in each. 
The bindery girl sits on a stool before 
them, and assembles up to twenty-four 
sheets without leaving her place. Pro- 
duction is up 50 per cent, and the space 
saved is at least 75 per cent. 

Another efficiency item is platforms 
and trucks. We have a couple of bindery 
trucks that we bought some years ago, 
but we find platforms a little handier. 
They will take case paper, cut paper, 
high stacks of envelope boxes, trays of 
freshly printed sheets, etc. A lift-truck 
snakes them from one place to another 
in a hurry, and a little “stove-lift” sup- 
plements it for light loads. (Don’t try 
to use these on heavy loads! ) The press- 
man now takes over enough paper for a 
half-day’s or a day’s run in one trip— 
and it goes back on the same truck to 
the bindery when it’s ready. We built 
the platforms ourselves, and they do the 
business as well as bought ones. 

Those are examples of apparatus that 
is easily built and pays for itself in a 
hurry. Now let’s consider methods that 
require no investment at all beyond a 
little thought at a leisure moment. 

There is always a form ready when a 
press comes down—often two, but al- 
ways one. When the pressman takes the 
old form to the form rack he takes out 
the new one that is waiting for him, ac- 
companied by its ticket. Paper for that 
run is on a wheeled table, platform, or 
bindery truck with the job number writ- 
ten plainly on the top sheet. By the time 
the foreman gets the buzzer signal that 
one press is down, he finds the pressman 
with the form, ticket, and stock present 
or accounted for, and any special in- 
structions can be given in a moment. 

Here’s one more time-saver: Practi- 
cally every order which goes from the 
stone to the pressroom is made up to 
paper size—not to any old size. If eight- 
een-point margins are desired on three 
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sides of the sheet, and a thirty-six-point 
margin is right for the bottom, the 
locked-up form has eighteen points of 
slugs around the type matter on three 
sides, and three picas of spacing mate- 
rial at the bottom. The pressman knows 
exactly what margins he should work to, 
and nine times out of ten he’s right in 
five minutes or less. Moreover, if it’s a 
two- or three-color order, and the second 
form doesn’t fit, it prevents him regis- 
tering to the wrong line and making un- 
necessary shifts in the form—for with 
these accurate margins before him he is 
able to see what is right and what is 
wrong from the beginning. 

We made another change a couple of 
years ago. Up to that time our pressmen 
oiled their presses in the morning and 
washed them up at night. Now we have 
an oiler who is far more than the name 
implies. He comes an hour before the 
shop opens to oil up, and stays an hour 
after closing to wash up—taking three 
hours at noon instead of one to even up 
his time. In the other six hours he is 
around the place he washes the presses, 
turns fountains, cleans, and takes care 
of rush deliveries or rush bindery work, 
and more than earns his salary that way. 
He saves, on an average, five hours a 
week apiece on four presses—or twenty 
hours at a selling price of about $3.00 
an hour. Worth it? You bet! 

There are still a couple of hundred 
things we’d like to do to increase effi- 
ciency. We want a complete heat-and- 
humidity control system, a complete 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Kilby Street, Boston. Massachuse 


One of a series of advertisements prepared by Ray- 
mond C. Dreher for the insurance firms named. In 
design, typography, and copy these advertisements 
achieve a notable degree of distinction and “punch” 
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non-distribution system, a paper drill 
instead of a punch, an electric ink mixer. 
But we have done pretty well in increas- 
ing efficiency without a big investment. 
We expect to do better—but pardon me’ 
I’ve just had an idea for a banding ma- 
chine for folders. Let’s see... 


$10 fr 


Slogan “Just Printer” Carries 
a Double Significance 
By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


For forty years Harry E. Bull ha 
been known in printing circles of Seatt 
as “Just Printer,” and he sticks to thi 
interesting sobriquet. Like a slogan, i 
appears wherever his name is used. Ii 
much the same fashion was Benjamii 
Franklin justly proud of the little eu 
logy implied in the word “Printer” ir 
his epitaph, after he had held with fin: 
distinction some of the highest office 
within the gift of American citizens. 

But there are two sides to this slo- 
gan—two viewpoints on “Just Printer.” 
One is the dignity that pertains simply 
and completely to a man’s being just a 
printer; the other pertains to the spirit- 
ual side which is involved in his being 
known by others as a just printer. 

The double significance of the phrase 
was strikingly brought out in a church 
bulletin recently by Rev. J. B. Chap- 
man, the minister of one of the Seattle 
churches, who has for numerous years 
placed all the church and his own per- 
sonal printing with the Bull plant. The 
two points of view involved in “Just 
Printer” were explained to his flock by 
the minister. Mr. Bull himself has been 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church for 
many years. He was cited by this pastor 
as a righteous Christian, not merely a 
“one-day-a-week Christian.” 

Mr. Bull stated recently that he likes 
being a printer because “A man can say 
his prayers in this business”; he can 
“keep his religion” and “have a clean 
conscience.” That is more than may be 
said of some lines of business. 

Mr. Bull looks back on his two-score 
years of service in the printing industry 
in Seattle with a great deal of pleasure, 
and expresses satisfaction at the meas- 
ure of success which he has achieved. 
The printing concern was started by 
his brother Homer and himself, but the 
brother died during the World War, an‘! 
Harry Bull has since “carried on” alone 
in his modest establishment. 
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FosTER K1ENHOLZ, St. Paul.—Your folder “A 
Course in Advertising Typography and Lay- 
out”. is excellent. Although the lines of caps 
on the title page might be opened out a bit to 
a |vantage, the page effect is striking and un- 
u-ually pleasing nevertheless. 

Erno WIicrEN, of Chicago.—Thanks for the 
c py of “Memnon”’; this is a beautiful small 
| ooklet of craftsmanlike qualities throughout, 
}eautiful typography, and a particularly fine 
cise binding. Its execution marks you as a ty- 
pographer of unusual taste and skill. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL STUDENTS CLUB OF SEAT- 
7LE.—Except for the fact that the lines on the 
title page are somewhat crowded, if not objec- 
tionably so, we admire the September issue of 
your publication The Type Stu- 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


SUPERIOR TYPOGRAPHY, INCORPORATED, New 
York City —The consolidation announcement 
of Kalkhoff, Lent & Graff is a beautiful piece 
of work in all respects, and is impressive too. 
Beautiful type—Kennerley, in large size—ex- 
cellent colors, wide margins, and fine paper do 
the trick. Such work as this should open the 
eyes of those who seem to feel that to make an 
impression one must embrace the bizarre. 

AcME PRINTING ComPany, Louisville —The 
folder for the Lincoln bank, “At Home to 
You,” is a decided novelty and quite impres- 
sive. For the benefit of other readers may we 
state that there is no type, the entire text be- 
ing handwritten with crayon and reproduced, 
along with the two illustrations in the same 


bright and snappy, yet sane. Of brilliant or- 
ange stock, the title, set in sans serif, in connec- 
tion with an open-book ornament of similar 
“feeling,” is printed in black upon a glued-on 
light yellow label. The effect created by this 
piece of printing is mighty fine. 

Tuomas E. WittiaMs, of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia—‘Block Prints of the Southland” is a 
treasure. To state that it is illustrated, as the 
title suggests, by block prints, would mean tell- 
ing just half the story. The large prints illus- 
trating the poems which make up the text are 
in beautiful, soft colors of pastel character and 
the blocks are so expertly cut and printed as to 
charm every beholder. You and all the others 
having a hand in the production of this bro- 

chure—it is too large and impor- 





dent very much indeed. Its cover 
is quite effective in design, and 
also because it is printed in white 
ona black stock. 

Irwin L. Bocty, of Brooklyn, 
New York.—We like your “typo- 
graphic designer” business card. 
While the type is not beautiful, 
and we confess we do not like it, 
it nevertheless shows distinction 
and for so few words is not seri- 
ously objectionable. Certainly the 
card is not the common garden 
variety of design, and that is a 
point in its favor. 

THE PRINTERS POSITION SHEET 
Company, Chicago.—Not only is 
the design on your new letter- 
head impressive and attractive, 
but, printed on stock with faint 
unit ruling such as features your 
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twenty four ways 
of telling” you just this. 


I sincerely hope that the 
New Year will bring you all the 
Success, Happiness and Health 
that you have wished for yourself 
and yours all thru the year 1931! 


KING TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
Tupographers oD) fo all the World 


108 WEST 3int STREET, NEW VORK 





Philip R. Bookbinder 
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tant to be called a booklet-—may 
feel that you have accomplished 
something really outstanding in 
the way of quality printing. 

Unitep States ADVERTISING 
CorporaTIoN, Toledo.—One sel- 
dom sees more genuinely striking 
booklets than those three about 
Willys cars which you sent us. 
Layout is not alone impressive, 
but it’s decidedly smart. None of 
the admirable qualities would be 
weakened, however, if a clearer 
and more attractive type than 
the Nubian caps had been used 
for the heads. Particular praise is 
due on the presswork; not only 
are metallic inks used most suc- 
cessfully, but the numerous proc- 
ess color illustrations throughout 
are beautifully printed. 








position sheets, it has a decided 
demonstration value. In writing 
you cannot only show what your 
sheets are like but tell to better 
advantage how they are utilized. 

Ristnc-HAMMOND, ADVERTISING TyPOGRA- 
PHERS, Los Angeles.—Not only is your type- 
specimen book an exemplification of the best 
grade of typesetting presented in a most at- 
tractive way, but the type faces shown are the 
finest of their different classifications. All are 
smart and new except the Caslon and Gara- 
mond, which, like evergreen, are always fresh 
and similarly always classy. 

MEISENHEIMER PRINTING CoMPANY, of Mil- 
waukee.—As we would anticipate, you have 
produced the catalog of Hamilton printing- 
plant equipment in fine fashion. The embossed 
red cover is striking and satisfying at the same 
time, and while there is nothing distinguished 
about the typography it is certainly not objec- 
tionable. Your characteristic fine presswork is 
evident throughout the piece. 


Nothing to rave about typographically, but an unusually interesting greeting never- 
theless and quite a novelty, too, because upon it “Happy New Year” is displayed in 
twenty-four languages. The original card, which here has been reduced somewhat 
more than one-half, is printed in silver, red, blue, and black on heavy gray laid stock 


technique, so successfully as to suggest that each 
printed piece is an original, so to speak, it is 
so impressively personal. 

VoILAND PrintT1nG Company, Topeka, Kan- 
sas.—We consider excellent every page but one 
of the Discovery number of your house-organ 
Voiland’s Viewpoint. But that one, the display 
page headed “Laws,” makes use of too much 
ornament and so appears fussy. Further than 
that, the predominance of the decorative fea- 
tures is a decided handicap upon the proper 
functioning of the type matter. Your business 
card is truly a knockout. 

THe Wrnpsor Press, San Francisco.—We 
like your small booklet “Modern Types” in 
which, following two pages of text, single-line 
specimens of some of the later stylish faces are 
shown. The cover particularly appeals, being 
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DesMonp N. BoNNINGTON, of 
Oakland, California.—All of the 
work you send in is high class. 
Not only are you able to execute 
the conservative style of layout 
and typography most successfully, but the two 
or three so-called modernistic examples dem- 
onstrate the effect of your inherent good taste 
and ability in design, for they are not too ex- 
treme. We admire the card “A Prayer for This 
House,” although we consider that the border 
that you have employed is needlessly heavy for 
decorative purposes and somewhat of a handi- 
cap upon the type. Colors used in the printing 
of this card are in excellent taste. 

Tue STEwarT Press, Middletown, Connec- 
ticut —We have just one fault to find with the 
otherwise excellent folder for the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “The Air Line Highway.” 
The type matter on the front page is too weak. 
If a larger size of a bolder style had been used 
the impression created would be stronger. One 
may look at this page and fail to be impressed 
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by the very significant copy, the half- _ satisfying of the publication’s physical 
tone below plus the red decoration _ features is the handling of the makeup 
commanding all the attention. Layout of headings, cuts, and text. 
is snappy, and the halftones, of which UNIVERSAL Press, INCORPORATED, of 
there are quite a number, are very Providence, Rhode Island.—While we 
beautifully reproduced. consider that the letterhead for Ever- 
D. K. Murpocu Company, Pitts- ett Wrestmore is quite too obstreper- 
burgh.—The specimens you submit, _ ous as a result of the extremely large 
for the most part society printing, are type used, and the one for the Com- 
quite neat, and some of the other work mercial Art Company is also too bi- 
is quite effective. We notice one fault 
frequently, and an easy one to correct 
—namely, too close spacing of lines. 
There are mighty few faces of type 
which will stand being set solid even 
in relatively large groups of straight 
matter, and the display work calls for 
even more spacing between lines than 
the straight matter. Types with short 
descenders and correspondingly small 
shoulders always require an additional 
amount of leading even in the setting 
of straight matter. 
J. Harry Drecuster, Baltimore.— 
We like very much the blotter at the 
top of which there is a thumb-nail 
sketch of a minstrel end man, though 
there seems to be too much copy for 
one to take upon himself readily. The 











MILLS 
ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF ART + SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Invites you to attend its Annual exhibit of 
students’ and instructors’ work for the past 
year. Showing will consist of modern and tra- 
ditional examples of original pen and ink, 
water color, crayon and pencil work; cover 
design, poster work, story illustrating, typog- 
raphy, advertising layout and lettering in 
dynamic symmetry and Munsell color har- 
mony. October 15, 16 and 17th, Studios, 
Sixth floor Metropolitan Theater Building. 





HOURS: 
2:00-4:30 P. M. 
7:00-9:00 P, M. 








The third page of a folder by Frank M. Kofron, of the Brown-Blodgett 
Company, St. Paul. The original is in a soft medium blue and black on 
antique laid coffee stock. Crowding is evident between the lines of display 
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Here Hadriano and characterful sans serif make an interesting title page 


ugly lettering is a decided handicap 
upon the folder “Harmonize when you 
sing a song of selling,” the folding and 
slitting of which to permit its being 
attached to one of your business cards 
are a clever idea. Although the bands 
of color across top and bottom give 
the type scarcely a chance, there are 
interesting points in its arrangement 
which we feel would score if the orna- 
mental features employed were of a 
less outstanding character. 

LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 
of Buffalo, New York.—Your work, 
in both advertising and direct-mail 
typography, is of very high order. The 
smartest specimens in the package are 
the folder “Your Work Has Always 
Impressed Us,” in which you reprint 
a review of your work from this de- 
partment, and the September blotter. 
Characterful types uncommonly seen, 
arranged with a skill that few possess, 
result in genuine distinction. Another 
particularly fine feature of your work 
is the effective use made of color, and 
here again there is genuine distinction, 
for you eschew the color combinations 
most commonly seen. 

Wit11am PuttnHorr, Kansas City, 
Missouri—Generally speaking The 
Kansas City Visitor is a splendid ex- 
ample of snappy, modern typography, 
and it is also well printed. It has a 
genuine sparkle, in fact. Kabel Bold 
makes such fine headings, is so in the 
spirit with the format and makeup, 
and is so much clearer and more pleas- 
ing than the Ultra Bodoni that we re- 
gret that the heads over some of the 
articles appear in the latter. Besides 
appearing less satisfactory as headings, 
there is the inconsistency of some be- 
ing in one style and some in another 
and a quite different style. The han- 
dling of the cover design, which is ex- 
cellent, is also strictly in line with the 
Kabel style of letter. About the most 
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MIDWESTERN 
ARCHERY ASSOCIATION) 
1931 TOURNAMENT 
CHICAGO + JULY 4-5 
Leslie Sprunger, of the Ludlow Typograph 


Company, is given credit for this very strik- 
ing labelforiginally run in black and green 











zarre, due to the predominance of a 
not very pleasing warm color and of 
freaky lettering, there is otherwise not 
a poor letterhead in the collection you 
submit. Most of them, in fact, are fine 
and have individuality, a thing that is 
difficult to achieve with just type and 
its utilities. You should strive to over- 
come your tendency to space lines too 
closely ; and yet you do not go so far 
in that as to make the work seriously 
objectionable. Snappiest in our opinion 
are the letterheads for Edward For- 
rest Walton and Staff, Percy Shires, 
and Priscilla Mills. Colors are selected 
with taste and employed with skill. 
Presswork is very good indeed. 

THE Naso ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
South Norwalk, Connecticut.—In re- 
gard, especially, to the effective usage 
made of silver your two bulletins are 
outstanding, and they are particularly 
well printed. Our other readers will be 
interested to realize that where fac- 
simile blueprints are customarily used 
you have printed panels in silver with 
the diagrams printed in black over 
them. Color panels, some of them sil- 
ver, are also effective, particularly be- 
cause they are not so extensively use‘ 
as to give the impression of being con- 
sidered the most important features. 
The only adverse criticism we have t» 
make, and this is not serious, is tha', 
where you have considerable text an‘! 





the measure is wide, the light sans 
serif face used for the text appears 
crowded, and the pages too full. The 
layout is fresh and interesting due to 
the informal arrangement of the dif- 
ferent page units. 

BECKETT Paper Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio.— Yours is the first calen- 
dar for 1932 we have received, and 
we doubt sincerely whether another 
will come through which will equal 
the impression it has made. It is fea- 
tured by a blind-embossed bust of 
Franklin under which his name ap- 
pears, followed then by “embossed 
or Buckeye cover stock.” The high- 
enibossed portions are smooth while 
the flat background has been rough- 
grained, a fact which causes the head 
to show up far better than otherwise. 
Tne depth of the embossing is the 
startling feature, it being more than 
one-fourth of an inchas nearly as we 
c.n determine and the highest point 
from the base, the flat part of the 
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Impressive cover from the house-organ 
ofthe Gage Printing Company,which has 
operated a complete engraving, printing, 
electrotyping, and binding business and 
produced consistently high-grade work 
for many years at Battle Creek, Michigan 


sheet. The printer who doesn’t hang 
this above his desk is certainly not a 
worthy successor to the patron saint 
of the industry, and is as surely not 
interested in craft accomplishment. 
Such aggressive enterprise as this is 
certainly ‘worthy of this brief testi- 
monial to its merit. 

ARTCRAFT PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
Clarinda, Iowa.—While the typeset- 
ting for the “Opitz Used Car Sale” 
Piece is very ordinary, and the faces 
used passé, it has decided attention 
value in consequence of being die- 
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cut in the shape of a jug and with 
the humorous takeoff headed ‘“‘Rec- 
ipe for Making Home Brew” ap- 
pearing upon the reverse side. Your 
card is dull and unpleasing because 
there is such slight contrast between 
the important and the unimportant 
lines, and because all of them are 
spread down the page without any 
trace of thought or of effort toward 
design by good grouping. The Opitz 
folder is not objectionable, but the 
small sizes of the Old English used in 
setting the part printed on the right- 
hand flap all but forbid reading it. 
Do not forget Berton Braley’s poem 
“Type Was Made to Read.” Except 
for the point that the rules do not 
join neatly, we like your letterhead. 

Gus A. Herr, Webster, South Da- 
kota.—Your letterhead is not bad, 
and yet is obviously old-fashioned. 
What particularly makes it so is the 
paneling of the name line, a practice 
of the earlier years of this century 
when such panels were often filled in 
with tint prints from pieces of patent 
leather mounted on wood. The writer 
knows because he did it himself, and 
considered such work “hot stuff” in 
those days. A rather poor effect is 
given by the spreading of the second 
line to accommodate the circular or- 
nament in the center, especially be- 
cause that second part begins with 
the ampersand. While the effect pro- 
duced would not be altogether right 
if this short “and” had been omitted 
because “publishing” is longer than 
“printing,” we question if it would 
be worse than the present handling. 
In display work an italic ampersand 
of most series is better with roman 
caps than the roman mark because 
it is more decorative than is its up- 
right brother. It is difficult to sug- 
gest improvements, however, while 
retaining the central idea, that is, the 
circular-shaped ornament. 

Tue Lowe tt Press, Kansas City, 
Missouri.—While all the specimens 
you submit are of a good grade, the 
letterheads have the most distinction 
and are most striking. On the plainer 
items, where no similar opportunity 
was afforded for distinguished work, 
you have nevertheless done com- 
mendable work. An effective use is 
made of one of the stylish sans-serif 
types which, more perhaps than any 
other single form of letter, repre- 
sent the prevailing vogue. An espe- 
cially fine item employing this face 
is your blotter “If 87 per cent of our 
knowledge,” etc., although it is not 
smarter in arrangement than is the 
letterhead of the J. A. Elliott Com- 
pany, even if the lines on the latter 
are spaced too closely. Compare the 
two forms in this connection; it will 
be a lesson to whoever set the latter. 
But the really inferior work is where 
you were apparently compelled to 
utilize old-fashioned logotypes, as on 
the two covers of The Missouri Club 
Woman and the Home Office Mes- 
senger. Although on the former the 
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NEWSPAPER 


Cover of house-organ by Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, of Pittsburgh, ori- 
ginally printed in deep red and dark gray on light brown antique paper 


FRANK McCAFFREY’S 


ACME PRESS - PRINTERS: 801 FOURTH AVENUE: SEATTLE 





Striking package label by well known Pacific Coast craftsman the original 
of which is printed in black and gold on white paper; size 534 x 3 inches 
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Folder title page originally printed in black and brown on light brown stock. 
An item used in the direct-mail campaign of the Southgate Press, of Boston 




















headings over the articles are rather too small, 
even these items are well handled. Presswork is 
good on all the pieces. 

Eben PuBLisHING House, St. Louis.—While 
the black suede cover of the brochure “The 
Evangelical Synod Building,” with a striking 
design stamped on it with silver leaf, makes a 
strong first impression, we regret to note that 
the handling of the inside pages is not at all in 
keeping. In comparison they are quite cheap- 
looking, although a particularly fine piece of 
presswork was done on the dull-coated stock. 
The difficulty is largely with the head and tail 
bands featured by a number of small black tri- 
angles dropped in here and there with what 
might be characterized as a reckless abandon. 
These decorative features compel attention to 
themselves, and the type matter is decidedly 
subordinated. In view of the modernistic char- 
acter of the building, which is another matter, 
the use of the triangle motif was justified, but 
where employed as book decoration it should 
have been on a smaller scale or printed in a 
weak color. The embossed cover of the invita- 
tion to the “open house” ceremony is exquisite, 
but the type and its handling on the third page 
are as commonplace as can be. If there were 
style in this printed page the item on the whole 
would score decidedly high. 

FEDERAL PRINTING Company, Detroit.—Al- 
though your blotter “Now” is quite impres- 
sively displayed and could not be adjudged as 
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As originally printed in green, a dull orange, and a 
brown that is almost black on light green patterned 
stock this cover from the house-organ of Garrett & 
Massie, Incorporated, well known Richmond (Va.) 
printers, effectively commands the attention of the 
reader and yet does not fail to leave a sweet taste 


bad, it could rather easily be improved. In the 
first place we do not like the large exclamation 
point with its slope to the left, when the word 
“Now,” which in connection with “Mr. Busi- 
ness Man” it is presumed to accent, is in italic 
sloping to the right. It makes one a bit uneasy 
—yes, dizzy. The white areas around the dis- 
play at the top are in consequence of awkward 
proportions and thus disorderly, and this sug- 
gests avoiding arrangement of the units first on 
one side and then on the other, etc. This fault 
would be overcome if the three lines of light- 
face italic were directly above the text group, 
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Cover of brochure by one of the best printers of Detroit and America, the impressive and attractive inside 
layout of which is featured by large and beautifully printed halftone illustrations “bled” all around. We con- 
sider, and with all due respect, that the desire for distinction has led the designer too far—that the condensed 
“gothic” is not only not in keeping with the character of the car, but that it is actually ugly. The page is 
shown particularly, however, to demonstrate that condensed type faces cannot be successfully letter-spaced 


making an alignment at the left of the second 
part of the main head, the italic subhead, and 
the text. Now, one more point: The lines are 
crowded practically throughout, and an addi- 
tional improvement would result if the space 
utilized by the dot in green were saved to per- 
mit addition of one-point leads between the 
lines. Generally speaking we note a suggestion 
of complexity in the setup which the changes 
suggested would very largely overcome. 

J. R. Sx Company, Philadelphia —-Due, 
we presume, to the amount of matter and the 
requirements of form and spacing for the type- 
writer, typographic excellence would be diffi- 
cult on your “Acknowledgment of Order and 
Customer’s Invoice” form. It could, however, 
be greatly improved if fewer and more attrac- 
tive type faces had been used and if crowding 
were overcome, where possible, of course. It is 
on work of this character that the most must 
be made of the type if appearance is not to be 
unpleasing ; restrictions on arrangement are so 
many and insistent that only the most attrac- 
tive types should be chosen. The effect in that 
group where your name appears is particularly 
bad and complex due to crowding of lines and 
too much space between the words. Crowding 
of lines, bad in any case, is especially objection- 
able when, as in this case, there is more than 
the proper amount of space between words. If 
you believe in underscoring make sure the rule 
used bears some relationship to the type, that 
is, use thin rule with light-face type and thick 
rule with bold. The hairline rule under the two 
lines of Cooper Black is decidedly inconsistent. 

Epison Juntor HicH Scuoot, of Berkeley, 
California.—It has been a long time since we 
have received anything from a school print- 
shop comparable with your two Franklin bro- 
chures. They are beautiful, the larger of them, 
“Benjamin Franklin’s Contribution to Ameri- 
can Independence,” being impressively so. Ty- 
pography in large Cloister, two columns to the 
page, is de luxe and effectively set off by the 
toned antique laid stock and the wide margins. 
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Two rather minor details, which would per- 
haps go unmentioned in a review of work less 
worthy, might be improved. The lines of Old 
English on the cover and the first text page are 
crowded, and the dull gray-blue in which the 
initial is printed to match the color of the stock 
seems a trifle washed out and weak. We note, 
too, that the impression and the inking on the 
copy we received are noticeably weaker on the 
final printed page than on others. Except for 
the fact that the type is a bit crowded in the 
panel of the title label on the cover there is 
nothing wrong with the smaller and the less 
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LITTLE 
ORDERS 


T ISN'T the size of the printing 
order that counts with us....... When 
@ customer orders @ short run of 
tickets, cards, folders, or envelope 
inserts, he has a definite reason for 


ordering them. To him, this small 

order is important .... therefore, it is { 

important to us. «« Little orders, | 

like little acorns, have the germs of 

greater growth. Large oaks from \ 
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tI little acorns grow and large print- 
ing orders grow from little printing 
orders. «» You can depend on this 
absolutely .... your little order will 
get the same core and attention in 
our plant, as the big order. «+ «» 
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M. P. BASSO & CO. 


Printers @ Lithographers 
121 Varick Street, New York 
Phones WA Iker 5- 5586-7 











Striking advertisement from the inside front cover 
of The Ink Spot, spicy house-organ of M. P. Basso & 
Company, New York City. It was printed in brillian 
rose and black on violet-colored stock. The insid: 
back cover bore the advertisement shown opposit: 
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The Lincoln 


























A FEW DISTINGUISHED 8007 tires 








«. suggested handling of the cover shown as it was used at the left to demonstrate particularly that atten- 
ton value and a more suitable atmosphere are both readily obtainable with a standard type face in use 


impressive booklet, “Benjamin Franklin as a 
Diplomat.” You of the school, whatever the 
connection, may feel exceedingly proud of these 
accomplishments. 

Guens Fats Post Company, Glens Falls, 
New York.—While some of the specimens are 
not pleasing, due to choice of type faces, the 
folder “Etiquette for the Questionnaire” being 
one, there is character in all of them, even this 
one, and each is helped materially through the 
use of distinctive paper. Another is the invita- 
tion to a convention of agents from the Glens 
Falls Indemnity Company. If the lines were a 
bit shorter, allowing more space at the sides, 
the rules in red omitted, and the lines accord- 
ingly spaced closer together the effect would be 
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RANKLY, every piece of 
Printing is planned and 








L. bought for a definite pur- 
pose...to promote business. 
Our success as a printing 
organization has come from 
2 realization that Printing is 
bought for a purpose and 

. only as it serves that pur- 
pose, can we prosper and 
grow. 











Of course, with the inside pages bound in, this and 
the page at left are not seen simultaneously. Hence 
there is no special significance in the point that the 
two large initials, as made up from rule, spell “if” 


greatly enhanced. About all the red rules do is 
clutter up the effect, the border and initial sup- 
plying an adequate decoration. The program 
booklet “The End of the Gold Rush, 1931,” is 
decidedly characterful and no doubt excited a 
great deal of interest. With lettering of an or- 
nate style such as was in vogue in 1849, and 
with a striking and entirely apt illustration of 
an old prospector contemplating the scales on 
which he is weighing some of the bright dust, 
which is printed on rough-textured handmade 
paper, the effect is decidedly interesting and 
impressive. We sincerely regret that the inside 
display is in Engravers Roman Bold, how- 
ever, first because it is ugly and hardly sugges- 
tive at that, and also because it is a style made 
especially for enabling printers to approximate 
the effect of copperplate engraving. 

Twittey & Upton, Limitep, Montreal.— 
Except for the fact that on some of them there 
are too much strong color and too many rules 
which detract from the message, the specimens 
you submit are excellent. While all have a real 
punch, your own letterhead is in our opinion 
the best item in the lot, all things considered. 
As an instance of the overuse of rule consider 
the blotter ‘What About Price ?”’ Eliminate the 
rule band underneath the head, space out the 
lines of the head somewhat, and add a little 
space above and below the band at the bottom 
—then notice the difference. Of course there is 
not enough space to be saved by just eliminat- 
ing the band under the head—which is not nec- 
essary for adding color with the lines above 
also in color—to overcome the decided effect 
of crowding up and down, but that little will 
help. A real weakness of your work is crowd- 
ing lines; give them more air. While the Jm- 
pressions blotter “Color” justifies more color 
than the average item, we nevertheless believe 
that upon second thought you will agree that 
there is too much in the form. Note how diffi- 
cult it is to concentrate upon the message be- 
cause of the obstreperousness of the decorative 
features—rules and ornaments—and the type 
printed in color. One of the best examples we 
ever saw to impress the value of color was a 
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simple two-color piece all black except a big 
circle at the top printed in bright orange. You 
should avoid designs in which there are very 
many units of eye attraction. 

NatHAN I. Furtu, Los Angeles.—While the 
blotter, “Advertising, the youngest of profes- 
sions,” etc., is rather too ornate and so bizarre, 
one doesn’t have to stand on his head to read 
it, and therefore it is not as objectionable as 
most of the so-called “modernistic” work—the 
1928 model—that we have seen. Take a tip, 
though, there’s far less of it being done today. 
Whenever, as in this case, obstreperous rules 
and ornament command attention for them- 
selves, one reads whatever type may be found 
sandwiched between haltingly and with diffi- 
culty, and hence such messages as the type pre- 
sents must make about the same impression 
that clear print makes upon a reader at home 
with jazz coming in over the radio. We do not 
consider that you have gone too far with or- 
nament on the Artintype letterhead or on the 
business card on stock suggesting veneer, upon 
both of which layout is freshly informal and 
the effect decidedly impressive. At least that 
will be the effect on those not constitutionally 
opposed to the styles of type used. There are 
points of cleverness about the invoice too, al- 
though in black only it doesn’t score as effec- 
tively as the letterhead does. Your attention is 


Originally printed in black only on brilliant yellow 
stock showing a strong embossed grain, this cover 
made outstanding the number of the house-organ of 
The Holmes Press, of Philadelphia, for which it was 
used. It demonstrates most effectively the part paper 
may play, and also that the best results are frequently 
to be achieved by the simplest methods conceivable 


directed to the fact that one national magazine, 
which for three issues dropped the use of caps 
in the article headings, upon the insistent de- 
mand of readers resumed their customary use 
to begin the important words. Certainly print is 
clearer and more emphatic if important words 
are distinguished from unimportant ones, and 
what better way than by starting them with 
caps? Really and truly now, do you like los 
angeles better than Los Angeles? 

CALWELL, INcoRPORATED, New York City. — 
We are seldom privileged to examine anything 
so fine or which so satisfactorily accomplishes 
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its objective as your brochure “Presenting.” 
Physically it embodies the qualities of genuine 
modernity, which means among other things 
that in its layout it is preéminently simple. Of 
course both display and text are set in new and 
stylish types, but, strange though it may seem 
to the so-called modernists and typographical 
gymnasts of 1928, there is not an ornament on 
the cover or on any page of text, geometric or 
otherwise, nor is there a line set otherwise than 
horizontally. The effect, apart from that con- 
tributed by the type, is achieved by massing 
white space and by spacing between the lines, 
which ten years ago would, unjustly as it now 
appears, have been adjudged a crime because 
and only because no one then thought to place 
them so far apart and contemplate the effect— 
in the right place, of course. A very important 
part is played by the two illustrations, the one 
illustrating your Fleuron offset and the other 
Blenda gravure, each of which just about fills 
the page with the right-hand edge coincident 
with the fold—another new layout idea which 
would have been frowned upon some years 
ago by many who would feel that there should 
be a margin inside as well as outside and at top 
and bottom. The whole is indeed impressively 
and pleasantly informal. 

Kenrick & JEFFERSON, of West Bromwich, 
England.—Our compliments are extended on 
the impressiveness of the folder “Aids to Big- 
ger Business,” on the third page of which there 
is a “pocket” holding several specimens of en- 
graved and embossed letterheads produced by 
you. While the cover design is notably striking 
we would like to see the title just a bit larger. 
The letterheads are among the finest we have 
seen ; indeed, whereas letterheads produced by 
the method are usually decidedly stiff and for- 
mal, and generally, also, quite anemic, these 
have life and display force, genuine advertising 
value. Your letterpress product is not at all as 
satisfying, even the printed second page of the 
folder displaying defective composition in the 
extremely wide spacing between words in many 
of the lines. A change of measure or of copy to 
obviate these unsightly gaps should certainly 
have been considered. Seemingly the habit of 
utilizing the imitation engraved Copperplate 
Gothic is firmly fixed upon those in the depart- 


GM THE END OF 
THE GOLD RUSH 
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Atmosphere aplenty in this cover of a convention 
program booklet done for the Glens Falls group of 
insurance companies by the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post. 
The paper is a very rough and wrinkly handmade 
grade suggesting the days of ’49 quite as much as 
the lettering, and the illustration of course is obvi- 
ous. An interesting feature not shown is the gold 
seal attached to the two ends of the red ribbon the 
extensions of which, from where tied at the center, 
inside, allow the seal to hang below the lower edge 


ment of your plant that produces the invoices, 
requisitions, and similar ruled forms. The same 
arrangement followed with some stylish roman 
face, say the Goudy Oldstyle, would result in 
a vastly improved product. 

THOMPSON PRINTING Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio.—There is only one thing we dislike as 
regards your large and otherwise impressive 
typebook, “Set It Right First.”” Admitting the 
very striking appearance of the design on the 
cover, and swallowing a dislike for the Cubist 
Bold caps of the title lines—because there are 
just a few of them and in large size—we can 
see no justification for the reverse color strips 
in which “Designed by Carl P. Knab” appears. 


The effect is not attractive, and we are sure 
that the average person not familiar with type 
would have a great deal of difficulty in deciph- 
ering these two lines. Regulation clear letters 
would serve the same design purpose on the 
page. The handling of your inside pages, oi 
which there are 280, case bound, is beyond any 
suggestion of reproach. Not only are the type- 
setting and arrangement excellent, but with th 
pages lined off from side to side in pica units 
the rules being in a second and lighter color 
one may determine at a glance the number oi 
characters each type shown will yield in the 
different measures, for, between the vertica! 
lines which mark off the blocks of type speci 
mens in picas, figures appear giving the num 
ber of characters in the particular faces for th: 
particular measures. Further than that, ther 
appears across the top of each page, also in th: 
faint second color, a line each of the two com 
mon sizes of typewriting, Elite and Pica, th 
former yielding twelve characters to the linea: 
inch and the latter ten. In writing copy to fit 
space one may therefore determine at a glanc: 
how long his lines of typewriting must averag: 
to coincide with the number of characters th: 
particular type yields in the required measure 
In addition there are four narrow columns ai 
the right of each page headed Elite (solid and 
leaded) and Pica (solid and leaded) in which 
alongside each showing of size and style, there 
are first a row of copy factors and then one of 
type factors for use when computing on the 
square-pica basis. To determine the amount o/ 
copy necessary to fill a given space in a par 
ticular type the area is multiplied by the copy 
factor given, the result being the area of type- 
written copy required. For reverse use, con- 
verting copy into type, the type factor is used 
in the same manner. The whole system is dem- 
onstrated by example very thoroughly in the 
early pages of the volume, where other related 
and decidedly worth-while information is also 
given. So far as our necessarily limited study 
of the system discloses this book seems to sur- 
pass, in these practical service features to users, 
anything of the kind we have seen, even the 
larger and more impressive Hayes-Lochner 
book which a year ago seemed to leave little if 
anything along this line to be accomplished. 
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FIFTY-EIGHT STONE STREET 
WHITEHALL 4-737} 





Vacation's over. . 
the boys are back at the grind. Days 
of plugging at studies and nights of 
midnight oil. Days also of happy 
reunions and handshakes, football, 
rallies and cheers» « Like these buds 
of genius,we alsomixalot of pleasure 
with our work. That pleasure comes 
from producing fine typography and 
printing. We too are looking forward 
to a lot of happy reunions this fall. 
Call us before the whistle blows. Our 
proven record of varsity performance 
can gain extra yardage for your sales 
message in the scrimmage ahead. 











Title page and inside spread of a timely bit of advertising, a folder by Charles J. Felten, typographer for the New York City printer named 
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Greeting-Card Suggestions 
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C hat you have good friends around you at the 
holiday feasting ... That your larder creak 
with an abundance of savory viands and your 
hearthfixe glow with unaccustomed warmth... 
That Yuletide pleasures make yous troubles 
join the snows of yesterday... Thatin the year 
ahead your brightest and most improbable 
dreams come true... Such is our wish. 


Rising-Marks » Typographers 


1220 Maple Avenue - Los Angeles, California 





This card was printed with dark green text and red initial and ornament 
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Elizabeth M. & Walter B. Gress extend to you 
Greetings of the Season: Anno Domini -Mcmxxx 








A card from Pittsburgh, printed in the same colors used here 











Border and names were in green, and remaining text in red, on this novelty 
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0000, 


Sidney Louis Donald Albert 


Believe it or Not... 


We all wish you a very 


Merry Xmas 


Tue BRAVERMAN FAMILY 
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)RINTERS, whose work is 
to put thought into form, move 
within the region of mind: with 
the printed word we join space, 
time, and spirit at a common point, 

| regardless of land or sea—May the 
Christmas season be a joyous one 


¥] with you and may the year 1931 





=i bear a full and certain content. 
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From the Cincinnati typographer; run in red, green, and black on gray stock 
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This was printed by the Brothers Johnson, Oakland, California 


In the October issue appeared a four-page insert of 
holiday greeting cards which might suggest novel and 
distinctive ideas to the printer. As a followup we offer 
here five additional cards, and more will be shown in 
December for those seeking ideas at the last minute 








THE 






WEAVER PRINTING CoMPANY, of Smithfield, 
Virginia.—There is a certain effectiveness and 
color about your letterhead, but it is as a de- 
sign decidedly handicapped by the three type 
faces used, no two of which are in accord—a 
condensed and rather attractive Old English, 
extended light Copperplate Gothic, and script. 
It would seem almost impossible to put three 
faces together which would make a more un- 
pleasing combination. Except for the fact that 
the border units are a bit strong, the design as 
a whole has merit. We suggest therefore leav- 
ing the main line as it is and the ornament, too, 
but that the address line be set considerably 











— 
talo 


expression 
colmpan 
lilsher 


oston 
massachusetts 











even a “professional” typographer could justi- 
fiably feel proud. We regret that there was so 
much copy for the inside pages, that such a 
small size of type had to be used, and especially 
that an old-style type conforming in character 
with that used for the title page was not em- 
ployed. The program apparently could have 
been carried over to the fourth page, which is 
only partly filled. In view of the small amount 
of matter on the fourth page it was a mistake 
to follow the same measure as on the preced- 
ing two pages, for as set the type group does 
not conform, as is desirable, with the propor- 
tions of the page and the white space is badly 
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Catalo 





EXPRESSION COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON - - MASSACHUSETTS 

















Not only is the printer’s cover, shown on the right, infinitely more pleasing and effective than the artist’s 
on the left, but it cost a lot less. In sending them along, Gunnar Isaacson, of The Scollay Press, Boston, in 
the composing room of which the cover on the right was produced, comments in this manner: “One is set 
from type plus a linoleum block. The composition time, including cutting the block, was one hour; the 
other required an artist’s drawing for which the customer paid $25, the cost of the cut not being included’’ 


smaller in small-sized roman caps and pulled 
in at each side to the ornament in the center. 
“U.S. A.” should be set in the same type or 
omitted. The effect is better with brown rather 
than black as the main color, for it minimizes 
the effect of the overheavy ornament. Lack of 
harmony between types is a decided fault with 
the envelope, too; indeed, you should reli- 
giously avoid use of condensed and extended 
faces together in any form, and also avoid de- 
cided differences in letter form, It is interest- 
ing to note that roman caps or even block caps 
may be used with Old English fairly satisfac- 
torily, provided the wider faces are decidedly 
small in relation to the Old English, in which 
situation the difference in shape is not so evi- 
dent. The cover of the memo book is bad on 
account of lack of harmony between types, but 
more especially because there is no suggestion 
of unity in the design, and for this reason it 
lacks the force that any page should have. It is 
too cut up, as it were. You could well, afford 
to buy one of the books available on the sub- 
ject of principles of design as they apply to 
typographic work, and study it well. 
PrintiInG DEPARTMENT, the Highland Park 
(Mich.) High School—The work you submit 
is fine—far better on the whole than that done 
in most school shops. The title page for the 
“Annual May Festival” program of the Music 
Department is a beauty, a work of art of which 


distributed, there being too little at the sides 
in relation to the amount at top and bottom. 
Quite commendable also is the “Polar Bear” 
annual, the effective cover design reproduced 
in silver on a blue suede stock being decidedly 
striking. The drawing is better than one usu- 
ally sees on high-school annuals. We regret, of 
course, the crowding of the lines of text, also 
the small size of type used and particularly the 
fact that it is a hard, modern newspaper face. 
The effect is also bad where, as on page 101, 
the first column does not fill out to the depth 
of the second. It seems, also, that the page 
effect would be better if there were a head 
band in color to balance the tailpiece, but this 
is not a vital point. The blue used, however, is 
too pale and washed out and makes the pages 
dull, whereas the effect ought rather to have 
been to brighten them. Part of the color weak- 
ness is due to an insufficient flow of the ink, a 
fault with your black as well, which appears 
weakly printed throughout the book; inade- 
quate makeready also contributes to this. We 
see no advantage in the little monogram de- 
vices printed here and there in the pale blue 
and overprinted in part by the type matter 
and halftones in the black form. On the whole 
the halftones are printed better than the type 
matter also in black and the silhouette pictures 
in the pale, dull blue, some of the latter being 
quite poorly printed. One fault that you should 
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guard against is the crowding of lines already 
noted, in display as well as text matter. This 
fault is particularly noticeable upon the cover 
of the booklet “General Information for Visi- 
tors,” the ornaments on which furthermore do 
not fit in either from the standpoint of form 
in design or harmony with the bold type used. 
The ornaments are of a character more suit 
able for the use of a light, rather contrasty face 
than for the Goudy Bold. Line crowding is als 
evident upon the cover of the announcemeni 
booklet of the Junior College, which, excep‘ 
for the use of italic caps beginning the two 
words of the main line, is otherwise well han 
dled and effective in layout as well as in color: 
used. The cover of the Ferris Spotlight woulc 
be improved if the figures “1931” were not di- 
vided but held together and aligned at the left 
with the lines above placed with the ornament 
below and likewise aligned at the left. We lik: 
the handling of the Teacher’s Bulletin and th« 
paper The Spectator, the latter particularly. 
Indeed, we wish all newspapers coming ove: 
this desk were handled as well typographically 
as the latter, and as the other paper, The Tat- 
ler. Presswork on the two papers is somewhat 
uneven and requires some attention. 

F. W. Jupp, Wealdstone, Middlesex, Eng 
land.—On the whole we consider the Watford 
School of Printing yearbook, a collection of 
specimens of the work of students, highly com- 
mendable. The cover, printed, we assume, from 
linoleum blocks made by pupils, is of striking 
design, and though the technique is not pro- 
fessional it is commendably done, everything 
considered. We like the title page immensely, 
except that the lines of type thereon are need- 
lessly quite crowded—the only serious fault to 
be found with the work throughout the book, 
though apparent in a number of items. Lines 
set entirely in capitals require more leading 
than lower case because the open space over 
most of the lower-case letters, the top shoulder, 
as it were, is absent. This shoulder over normal 
lower-case letters of course provides the line- 
spacing absent in capitals. Additional space be- 
tween lines is called for in cap composition also 
because the major letters are not as familiar 
as the lower case. Crowding of lines is even 
more noticeable upon the page of Mr. Oakey, 
entitled “Typographical Designs,” which could 
be opened out a great deal. Design and display 
are highly commendable in practically every 
specimen, though many modern typographers 
would call some of them old-fashioned by rea- 
son of the use of tint blocks such as enjoyed a 
great vogue around twenty years ago. Such 
a criticism could be applied to the “Printer’s 
Supplies” page of Dalton, particularly because 
the tint block serves as part of the border and 
more particularly because the form is set in 
Cheltenham. It would scarcely apply to the 
Bechstein Player Piano page, partly because of 
the smartness of the Kennerley type and also 
because the tint block is not used as part o/ 
the border, though the latter point is scarcely 
pertinent. The pale green in which the orna 
ment on the “Fine Books” page is printed is 
entirely too weak. One should never choose « 
color so weak the detail of a picture or orna 
ment is not plain; it is just as well in such a 
case to use a solid color mass. Besides, in this 
case the tone value of the page is thrown clea 
out of gear. We have not failed to note the ex 
cellent presswork ; indeed, by and large we fee! 
that British printers surpass our own in that. 




















Printers and Printing Salesmen as an 


Advertising Manager Views Them 


By MAXWELL S. CAGAN 


Tlus Advertismg Manager Makes a Number of 


Practical Suggestions for Increasing Your Sales 


PPROXIMATELY every two or three 
A months I check through and dis- 
card most of the business cards 

which have accumulated in my desk 
during that period. In looking through 
« batch of such cards the other day I 
|,ecame interested in the fact that quite 
« few of them were from printers. Upon 
counting them I found that I had thirty- 
(wo printers’ cards, which, I feel sure, 
represent a reasonably good portion of 
the local and out-of-town printing es- 
tablishments of this district. 

I fingered those cards for a while, try- 
ing to remember the men who called, 
the messages those salesmen had, and 
the impression they left of their readi- 
ness and capacity to do things for me. 
But with the exception of a handful who 
represented well known firms, or those 
with whom we have had dealings in the 
past, most of those cards were just so 
many pasteboards, neither awakening a 
definite impression nor making me par- 
ticularly anxious to consult one or an- 
other because Ais firm was best adapted 
to hand the specific work on hand. 

Of course I did recall several interest- 
ing and more or less unusual encounters. 
I remembered one effusive, quite affec- 
tionate chap who, though seeing me for 
the first time, greeted me as his long- 
lost boyhood chum, and for the moment 
made me glad that a solid-oak desk was 
between us. I visualized the grave de- 
meanor of the dark-garbed and solemn- 
looking individual who in a sepulchral 
voice startled me with the very frank 
statement: “You are paying too much 
money for your printing and you don’t 
seem to realize it!” 

I recalled the nervous, fidgety, har- 
assed man who whispered to me confi- 
dentially: “I want no profit on the paper 
nor the setup; you can have them billed 
direct to you. All I am interested in is 
your presswork!” And also I remem- 
bered the very suave, polished man-of- 


the-world who with a highly elaborate 
portfolio and his beautifully presented 
water-color and multicolor samples tried 
to convince me that his firm could save 
us a lot of money on straight-run one- 
color catalog work. 

But beyond these colorful and often 
amusing incidents most of the salesmen 
were of the rank and file. They offered 
to do better, quicker, and cheaper work. 
They criticized our setups, the paper, 


x * A Copy Suggestion x * 


Good Things Are 
Worth Keeping! 


cc things do not come eas- 
ily. Good habits—good | 
_ characters—a good savings ac- 
_ count—good will; theseareob- | 
_ tained only by those who build | 
_ assiduously, carefully, persis- 
| tently. The most elusive of these | 
| is good will. Yet many attempt | 
to gain it overnight—as though 
_ there could be some magic for- 
| mula! Others, after they have | 
_ gained it, think they can hold it 
without continued effort. Con- 
stant, intelligent use of printed 
| salesmanship is a necessary ad- 
_ junct in building and holding good — 
| will. We will gladly help you — 
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| with your advertising-printing | 





Convincing text from The Imp, house-organ of The 
Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, of Jefferson City 
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the makeready, the ink, and even the 
type faces we have been using. They 
boasted of their iron-clad rules that they 
should follow all copy most implicitly. 
They proclaimed natural, assumed, and 
acquired superiorities over all others. 
They offered to save us from conniving 
and irresponsible printers. They gladly 
and eagerly would accept our burdens 
and hold all the standing forms wanted 
without charging us a single cent for it. 
They needed business very, very badly 
and hence they would make real sacri- 
fices, etc. But not one, so far as I can 
recall it now, came with a definite plan, 
a workable idea, a suitable suggestion, 
that would or could be adapted to our 
needs or help our business grow. 
Someone might exclaim now: “Well, 
how could you expect those salesmen to 
know what you need? How could any- 
one present a plan when possessing no 
knowledge whatever about your goods, 
your problems and requirements?” 
That’s just the point I want to bring 
out. They knew nothing, presented noth- 
ing, and therefore gained nothing. But 
how simple, easy, and effective it would 
have been for any one of them to have 
secured samples of our printing before- 
hand, to have investigated our needs and 
requirements, to have looked through 
and studied the samples secured, to have 
examined and selected from those hun- 
dreds of excellent samples so freely sup- 
plied by the papermakers, to have given 
some thought and planning to the forth- 
coming interview, and to have prepared 
or adapted some definite mailing or sales 
piece. And then the salesman could have 
approached us with “Mr. Man, here’s 
an idea for you. Here’s how it works 
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and what it can do. And this is what it 
would do for your business.” 

Would such a man be turned down? 
Would he be told that no such ideas are 
wanted, that our own creative depart- 
ment or advertising connections can eas- 
ily supply us with all the ideas we want, 
and that it would be a waste of time to 
show us anything new? Of course not. 
Weare always open for workable, adapt- 
able ideas and so is every other business 
erganization, and the man who can de- 
velop, suggest, adapt, or originate tell- 
ing, selling ideas need never worry about 
the condition of his business! 

It is not an easy task to work out 
ideas, and not every salesman can do it. 
It takes time, thought, vision, resource- 
fulness, and an alert, active mind able 
to detect, to find, and to recognize simi- 
larities in dissimilar things. But how well 
it pays! How quickly such faculty can be 
turning in the worth-while orders! How 
easy it then becomes to interest pros- 
pects and turn listeners into buyers! 

Yet certain basic principles will slowly 
but surely lead the eager man into the 
productive Elysian fields, and those are 
one’s own selfish interests and inclina- 
tions. What would interest me as a con- 
sumer? What would cause me to choose 
one product instead of another? Why 
should / spend my money for it? If I 
had to sell that product, what would I 
say and how would I say it? What would 
be the best way to present this or that 
sales argument? How can I simplify this 
method or that form? In what easy-to- 
grasp way can I handle this problem? 
Why should he buy printing from me? 
How can what I offer him save him time, 
worry, effort, money, and labor? These 
are some of the questions the salesman 
should ask himself, and before long he 
will be shoulders above the rest in get- 
ting new business and in retaining it in 
spite of all competition. 

Too many salesmen are inclined to 
depend upon shoe leather or upon that 
magic law of average. But there are too 
many printers, and the average buyer of 
printing has too many established con- 
tacts to wait for the salesman who comes 
in with the query, “Mister, do you need 
any printing today?” 

Price appears to be the all-important 
and predominant topic in every inter- 
view. No bid is low enough where some- 
one else isn’t willing to go several dollars 
lower. Frankly, at one time I was un- 


der the impression that there must be a 
mint of money in the printing business 
if printers could so easily underbid each 
other and vary as high as 50 per cent in 
their estimates when figuring upon the 
same work to be printed under the same 
given specifications. 

I asked one printer just the other day, 
when he quoted a ridiculously low figure 
on certain work: “Tell me, please, how 
can you bid so low when you know you 
won’t make a dime on this run? Why 
are you so anxious to get it?” “I’ve got 
to keep my presses going,” was his star- 
tling reply. “I’m willing to accept this 
order even if I merely break even, and 
then, don’t forget, I expect to make up 
for it on your reprints.” 

It meant a saving of over 25 per cent 
to us. Should I have turned him down 
or let him go ahead and lose money on 
the order? Oh yes, the paper was speci- 
fied, and the layout and the setup and 
the colors and the trimming and even 
the packaging. There was no chance to 
substitute and no possible way for him 
to cut corners here or there. 

I maintain that so long as printing is 
going to be sold and solicited upon the 
basis of price alone, so long as printers 
will think and figure in terms of paper, 
setup, ink, running time, etc., so long will 
we have conditions as they are today. 

The printer of tomorrow (and many 
of them are already doing it today) will 
deal in ideas, in creative plans, in mer- 
chandising methods, in ways and means 
for carrying and interpreting the sales 
messages. His staff will be capable of 
planning, preparing, and executing the 
sales-building ideas. He will be selling 
results, using his composing room and 
his pressroom only as a means to present 
and produce carefully prepared plans 
for helping his customers get the great- 
est benefit possible through a fine com- 
bination of type, layout, paper, ink, and 
final presentation. Then and only then 
will he be utilizing the value and force 
of the printed word to further his own 
interests while at the same time render- 
ing his customers a valuable and indis- 
pensable type of service. 

And the initial step should be not to 
solicit an account unless some thought 
and planning have been given to it be- 
forehand—unless some means or method 
has been developed that will actually be 
of some interest and tangible value to 
the prospective customer. 
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Use N. E. A. Stickers to Oppose 
Government Competition! 

The National Editorial Association is 
rendering constructive service in its ef- 
forts to combat governmental compe- 
tition in printing of business envelopes. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has recognized the Government’s 
tendency to invade many lines of gen- 
eral business, but it has remained for the 
N. E. A. to take the part of the small 
publisher and printer who is losing busi- 
ness regularly to his local postmaster. 
The association properly asks its mem- 
bers to protest the Government’s en- 
croaching tendencies through their own 








Government 
in 
Business © 


CUTS THE HEART 
OUT OF 





PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


od 


kills 
individual effort 


These stickers, which in the original are in 
red and biue on white stock, are available 
through N. E. A. headquarters. They can be 
used effectively on letters and advertising 
pieces to promote this important cause 














editorial columns, and publicity along 
these lines should over a period of time 
help in defeating the increasing trend 
toward “Government in Business.”’ 

Stickers distributed by the N. E. A., 
one of which is reproduced here, should 
be used by every printer and publisher 
on envelopes and correspondence. They 
develop opposition to this unjustifiable 
competition; they build up a growing 
sentiment which sooner or later may be 
expected to spur Congress to investigate 
and halt these unsound activities of bu- 
reaucracy. So do your share—use these 
stickers! Complete information regard- 
ing them may be secured by addressing 
H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary 0: 
the National Editorial Association, a‘ 
its headquarters, 1501 University Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








This Plan Means Accurate Layouts 


in Fast Time From the Layout Man 


By GEORGE HARVEY PETTY 


A Layout Man Earns a Good Salary. A Method 
for Conserving His Minutes Is Worth Attention 


“7'-N THESE times of mass production 

; and quick turnout, one of the most 
_ important adjuncts to a shop boast- 
ig of six or more floormen is the layout 
rian. The leading typographic-service 
companies are fast coming to realize the 
worth of such a man. Daily they are 
working out and perfecting the quickest 
riethods of production. 

The layout man takes worries from 
tne shoulders of advertising men. Very 
iew of the latter know type well enough 
to lay out a piece of printing accurately. 
‘hey can create new ideas. They can 
give the printer a general—and clear— 
idea of what they want. After that it is 
work for someone else. If the proof does 
not suit or please in the first place, re- 
visions are made and the cost mounts to 
an unreasonable figure. So there is real 
need for a man who can mark copy ac- 
curately or even make complete new 
layouts for different pieces of work. 

Often nowadays the copy is furnished 
along with cuts, a rough dummy is pro- 
vided, and a general description is given 
to the layout man. It is up to him then. 
In nine cases out of ten he can produce 
a printed piece which will satisfy the 
customer completely—an even better 
one than the higher-priced advertising 


a layout that will be absolutely accurate 
—one that will fit in every detail? Most 
assuredly he cannot! No man ever lived 
who could. There are many, I grant you, 
who “know their stuff,” but original ac- 
curacy in this day of quick production 
counts for far more than mere theoreti- 
cal surface indications. 

For three years I have been working 
on a system of type computation which, 
I believe, can be put into practical use 
by every shop and will prove to be of in- 
estimable value. First, alphabet proofs 
(Fig. 1) are obtained of all of the fonts 
of type in the office, together with all 
the ornaments, rules, borders, and stock 
cuts. This will mean a great amount of 
work, but there is slack time in every 
shop, and, once done, it does not require 
much work to keep these proofs up to 
date. These proofs may be filed away 
for ready reference, but mounting on 
cardboard is desirable. 

My system for text-type measure- 
ment for small orders—the ones that 


thirty-one average characters of ten- 
point Kabel Bold (the monotype) will 
make a line about twelve picas long. 
Space does not permit the chart to be 
given completely, but you can add to it 
to any extent desired. 

To be absolutely accurate with dis- 
play type on paper, actual measuring of 


Kabel Bold (330) 
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Fig. 2.—The first horizontal row indicates pica ems, 

while the remaining rows give the correct character 
counts for the type faces and measures specified 















































each individual type face is made of the 
eighteen-point size and larger. This re- 
quires a long time to complete it, but, 
when done, you know you are right and 
there can be no deviation. There are sel- 














ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ & .,-:;'?1 fifffl 
abcdefghijklmnoparstuywxyz $1234567890 














Fig. 1.—The first step in this plan is to secure alphabet proofs of all the fonts of type, and the ornaments, rules, borders, and stock cuts, in the office. Sounds like 
a large order, doesn’t it? But the work can be done during slack time, and once the task has been completed it is not difficult to keep these proofs up to date 


man can produce. That is true simply 
because the layout man must know type 
better than the advertising man. (There 
are exceptions to every rule, however! ) 

After the layout man gets his instruc- 
tions, what does he do? Can he, with 
only the material furnished, sit down 
witha ruler, pencil, and paper and make 


take so much time and cause so much 
grief—is simple, effective, and based on 
the same idea as most systems, that is, 
character count. It is not complete in 
the same way as the others, but it is as 
accurate as any (Fig. 2). In the dia- 
gram, you will note, the top row of fig- 
ures indicates pica ems. For instance, 


“75 


dom more than half a dozen words in a 
heading. So it is only a matter of sec- 
onds to add up the thickness of each in- 
dividual piece and know whether the 
line will work in the length desired. For 
instance, the word “Bullen” in twenty- 
four-point Kabel Bold caps will require 
seventy-five points of space, or three 
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points more than six pica ems (Fig. 3). 
A few seconds of time in adding is re- 
quired, but there can be no mistake, and 
no resetting is needed after the work is 
up. Thus several minutes are saved. 
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Kabel Bold is a popular type, legible 
and thoroughly up to date. Any orna- 
mentation used with it must be plain 
and of a monotone nature. The message 
refers to building, so why not picture a 


Kabel Bold (330) 


that thirty-six-point and twenty-four- 
point in a cap-and-small-cap arrange- 
ment would constitute a presentable 
heading. Then he refers to his chart of 
display-type widths, simply adds up the 
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Fig. 3.—The display sizes of the various sizes of type are handled by actual measurement of the number of points in each character, as shown in this chart. Once 
this record has been compiled it requires no changing, and its accuracy in points means that there will be no reason for time-wasting because of resetting of line: 


Now to see how it works: The copy 
comes in from the customer in much the 
same manner as in Fig. 4. The rough 
lines in the lower right corner are what 
the customer had in mind. Visualizing 
it, the layout man gets a view of the 
completed ad, as he desires it, in his 
mind. With that as a basis he goes to 
work to make his layout. 


Lure: Advertisenent 
iiwus: Adscripts 
solurn (13 


building with rule? It is done with the 
two lines at the left with the dot over 
the one and the cupola over the other 
(Fig. 5). With the three-point rule at 
the bottom the dimensions of the whole 
ad are determined in proper fashion. 
Next, by referring to the alphabet 
proofs the layout man sees, by actually 
transferring the heading word to paper, 
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*8 BUILDING 


.-. Advertisements are built 
mostly of type and acces- 
sory materials. The right type 
in the right place, properly 
arranged, usually builds the 
effective ad. That's our job. 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 
75 N. New Jersey 

RILEY 1565 





figures representing each letter, and dis- 
covers that he will have eight picas and 
four and a half points of type if run 
solid. But he wants to goa little wider— 
about nine and a half picas. Well and 
good; that means about twelve points 
for letter-spacing. And Kabel Bold looks 
best with extra space between letters 
The signature at the bottom is sketched 
in in much the same manner and the 
text matter is ready to be cast for size. 

After a few rough lines the layout 
man arrives at the conclusion that eight- 
point is the desired type with consider- 
able leading. He has eight and one-half 
picas for width. By checking up on the 
chart, he finds that eight-point will work 
out well—that there will be approxi- 
mately twenty-eight characters in every 
line. Counting each letter of the copy, 
he discovers that there will be six lines 
of type with a short second line. That 
will have to be letter-spaced. There can 
be no getting away from it unless the 
copy should be rewritten. 

With the layout finished as in Fig. 5 
and the copy marked, the work goes 
back to the compositor. When it comes 
back to the layout man (Fig. 6) he sees 
that with only one or two changes the 
ad has worked out just as he intended. 

The system seems a bit intricate, to 
be sure, and it cannot be applied to 
every order, but it is one that will work 
in most cases, especially with those lit- 
tle one-column ads that are so hard to 
complete satisfactorily. When working 
around cuts in narrow measures, you 
can figure out display and text almosi 
to the point. A little time spent in the 
preparation of layouts on these smal! 
ads will save a great deal on the floor. 
And that is where time is tabulated, an¢ 
where it costs the plant most. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 




















Should Proofreaders Have the 
Power to Rewrite? 

\ while ago I had this sentence on a proof: 
“Sie rose, and taking off his shabby coat, hung 
it precisely upon the back of his chair.” The 
punctuation seemed incorrect. Removing the 
» renthetic participle leaves an incorrectly ex- 

ressed main statement. I rewrote the sentence, 
hus: “He rose, took off his shabby coat, and 
ving it precisely upon the back of his chair.” 
And then—I crossed off the rewritten sentence 
ind wrote “stet” to the original type. Should I 


save stood pat on my alteration ?—Nebraska. 

As folks are saying all the time, “It 
depends.” First let me say that I think 
the rewriting was an improvement. The 
participial parenthesis is awkward. It is 
not neat; like the coat, it’s shabby. All 
right for a free and easy letter, but not 
for deliberate composition. The actual 
question is that of a proofreader’s free- 
dom in changing matter which has been 
sent out from the editorial rooms. 

In exceptional instances a proofreader 
should be permitted to make editorial 
changes (and patently this one belongs 
to that category), but ordinarily it is 
better to have editorial authority exer- 
cised by editors only. If the work was 
for a magazine or for a book, the proof- 
reader might well have offered his re- 
writing with a query. Any but a very 
cross-tempered editor or author would 
welcome such a suggestion, manifestly 
an improvement on the original. 

The proofreader, however, would have 
been wholly within his professional prov- 
ince if he had crossed out the comma 
after “rose” and marked one in after 
“and,” making the sentence read, “He 
rose and, taking off his shabby coat, 
hung it,” etc. This printing of the sen- 
tence uses the pair of commas to mark 
off exactly the parenthetic matter, which 
does not properly include the “and.” 
Some writers would insert the comma 
after “and,” as is suggested, and would 
also retain the one after “rose,” thus: 
“He rose, and, taking off his coat, hung 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


it,” etc. This latter form is a matter of 
individual preference for the open or 
closed style of punctuation. 


Motion Seconded 

Your statement in the article “Proofroom 
Odds and Ends,” “What the country needs is 
not a better five-cent cigar but a renewed ac- 
quaintance with the old-fashioned spelling- 
book,” certainly is true and to the point. The 
misspelled words one meets with every day, in 
matter written by schooled men, are enough 
to give one earnest thoughts in this regard, it 
seems to me.—lIllinois. 


And the creeps! The rebels against 
discipline have it pretty soft when edu- 
cational theorists adopt the theory that 
the easiest way is the best way. 


kok A Copy Suggestion * 








Color Awakens 


Interest 
Lain black-and-white printing is, 
P 


of course, appealing when neatly, 
artistically produced, but the highest 
mark in arousing interest comes through 
the contrast or harmony of colored inks. 
It is not because ‘another color’’ 
makes an additional press run for the 
printer that he so often urges its use. 
Rather it is because he knows so well 
that the use of color ‘‘spots’’ the in- 
terest and attention of the person who 
is to read the advertisement, the an- 
nouncement, the circular, or whatever 
the printed item may be. 

When planning your stationery, your 
announcements, your folders, or other 
printed material, think well about the 
value of color, and, if you are in doubt 
what colors are most desirable for the 
item you have in mind, nothing would 
please us more than to be asked to help. 




















Attention-stirring copy on a mailing piece by the 
Wagoner Printing Company, of Galesburg, Illinois 
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Verb With New Subject, But 
Not Expressed 

“The medieval barons were made of sterner 
stuff than I.” To me it seems that the ellipsis 
would refer to the main verb “were made of,” 
which would be incorrect. I believe the sen- 
tence should be: “The medieval barons were 
made of sterner stuff than I am made of.”— 
New Jersey. : 

Right as far as you go, but you go a 
little too far; at least just a little farther 
than is necessary. Wouldn’t it be better 
to stop at “am,” saying, “The medieval 
barons were made of sterner stuff than I 
am”? This omits only the two words 
(“made of”) that are common to both 
parts of the completely filled out sen- 
tence. Probably no one would fail to 
understand the sentence as first given, 
stopping with “I.” Criticism would be 
based on strict grammatical considera- 
tions, not clearness of meaning. But if 
you write “than I am,” you meet the 
objection (the lack of a singular verb to 
match the new subject) easily. 

Capitals in Token of Reverence 


Since sending in my last query regarding the 
capitalization of “who,” etc., when referring 
to the Deity, I have read about it in De Vinne’s 
“Correct Composition.” He says: “The pro- 
nouns that, which, who, whose, and whom, 
referring to Deity or divine attributes, do not 
take a capital letter.” He capitalizes the other 
pronouns referring to God, of course.—Illinois. 


Noted; but I, for one, still prefer the 
up-style. Obstinate as any mule about 
what I’m going to do myself, I haven’t 
the slightest desire to tell anyone else 
he’s got to do the same—so we can all 
go right on being happy our own way. 


Indefinite Article Before Vowel 
With Consonant Sound 

In an editorial I used the phrase “the coal 
industry to its market as an unified industry.” 
Our proofreader changed this so it read “‘as a 
unified industry.” Which is right >—Winnipeg. 

The proofreader was right. The rule 
calling for use of “an” before a vowel 
needs a little limbering up. In words like 
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“unified” the vowel starts the word with 
a consonant sound. If you said “ooni- 
fied,” it would be correct to say “an.” 
But what you really say is “yunified.” 
In a newspaper editorial only a few days 
ago I saw the expression “an harassed 
people.” The only way to justify that 
use of “an” is to drop the “h” in pro- 
nouncing and say “an ’arassed people.” 


If You Write “Catalog” How Do 
You Spell the Participle? 

- Copy comes in with the word “cataloging.” 
I also noticed the word in a New York news- 
paper. Mustn’t the word be spelled with a 
“u” Pp—New York. 

Not unless you write “catalogue.” If 
you do, then “catalogued” and “cata- 
loguing” are inevitable. For those who 
write “catalog” Webster offers ‘“cata- 


Do You Know These Notable Printers? 


FIFTH INSTALMENT 
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Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) 


It is a gratification to all American printers to 
recall that Franklin, one of the greateft and 
moft typical of Americans, was alfo a printer. 
It is. true that only in his earlier years did he 
actively purfue that occupation; but, toward the 
clofe of his life, loaded down with honors by 
foreign potentates and acclaimed by his own 
countrymen as one of the firft men of his time, 
he defcribed himfelf as “Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer of Philadelphia.” He printed books 
and pamphlets, and publifhed “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,” which had a widespread circulation 
and wielded great influence. Franklin retired 
from active businefs in 1748 and for the next | 
forty years devoted himfelf to public fervice. 
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Theodore Low DeVinne 
(1828-1912) 


Theodore L. DeVinne, at the age of fifteen 
years, began to learn the printer's trade. 
He later became foreman and owner of a 
printing office in New York City. DeVinne 
introduced a number of innovations among 
which were the use of a surfaced paper for 
magazine work and fine bookwork with 
illustrations. He advocated the grouping 
of lines on a title page instead of scattering 
them at even distances up and down the 
page. DeVinne did service to the printing 
industry in two other ways: one was the 
promotion of organization and the other 
was through his authorship of many books. 
He played a leading part in the founding 
of the Typothetae and the Grolier Club and 
guided their destinies through many years. 





























Frederick W. Goudy 
(1865-——) 
Frederick W. Goudy in his early days was a 
bookseller, but his love for the graphic arts 
led him to do some advertising work and 
commercial lettering. He set up the Booklet 
Press in Chicago in 1895 and founded his 
famous Village Press in 1903 in Park Ridge, 
Illinois, where it was first located in a barn. 
Goudy’s Village Press is now permanently 
located on the Goudy estate “Deepdene” 
neat Marlborough-on-Hudson, New York. 
Frederick W. Goudy is the foremost type 
designer in the world today. Some of his 
recent type faces are: Forum Title, Goudy 
Old Style, Italian Old Style, and Kennerley 
Old Style. More than sixty different faces 
have come from the pen of this craftsman. 




















Four more of the excellent historical leaflets produced by the printing students of the Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit. Others_in this series were shown in the February, August, September, and October issues 
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loger” as a noun, so I suppose it would 
okay “cataloged” and “cataloging.” (I 
have only the Collegiate handy as I 
write.) The funny thing about it is that 
anyone knowing the principles of Eng- 
lish pronunciation but not knowing the 
alternative spellings of “‘catalog”’ would 
pronounce “cataloged” and “catalog- 
ing” with the soft (“j”) sound of the 
“g.” To represent the sound correctly 
the “g” would have to be doubled up. I 
hope no one will say I advocate “cata- 
logged” and “catalogging.” I am only 
presenting them as representative of the 
sounds used. This is one reason why 
I prefer “catalogue” to “catalog.” The 
shortened form brings new problems. 


“Glads”’ in the Garden and 
in the Dictionary 

We would like to have you settle a long ar- 
gument for us as to the correct pronunciation 
of “gladiolas.” Is it “gladi-o-las” or “gla-di- 
olas” >—Buffalo. 

As the Irishman said when asked as 
to whether “eether” or “eye-ther” was 
right, “It’s nayther—it’s ayther.” The 
singular of this noun is “gladiolus,” the 
plural either “gladioluses” or “gladioli.” 
Webster gives us “gla-di-olus, gladi-o- 
lus”; Century, “gla-di-olus, commonly 
gladi-o-lus”; Standard, “gladi-o-lus or 
gla-di-olus.” “The Home Gardener’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary,” compiled for 
Better Homes and Gardens, a magazine 
published by the Meredith Publishing 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa, shows 
“gladi-oh-lus.” The preference for the 
accented “o” rather than the “i” is so 
prevalent in America that it seems best 
to accept it. The “i” accent actually 
seems to savor slightly of affectation, in 
the presence of common usage. Both 
forms have dictionary sanction. 


We Ought to Have More Letters 
of This Character! 


I approve your stand upon “worthwhile,” 
“wouldbe,” “makeup.” There are many similar 
compounds so commonly used nowadays that 
it is almost silly to tuck in a hyphen. 

A great paper in a large city stuck to “to- 
day,” “to-night,” “to-morrow,” but always 
printed “semiannual,” “sesquicentennial.” So I 
sent to the columnist a humorous paragraph 
on this; he reproduced it—and soon afterward 
that paper eliminated the useless hyphen in 
“today” and similar words. 

Pardon me for criticizing “Mt. Morris.” I 
think “Fort” and “Mount,” if part of names, 
should be spelled out. 

Hyphens are useful, often, but many of them 
may be spared to advantage. A noted mag.\- 
zine editor, in his best book, uses “base-bal!,” 
though “baseball,” “football,” “handball” are 
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the common forms. The headmaster of a fa- 
mous school writes “church-yard.” Many able 
authors are helpless in the “mechanics.” 

I never write “replace” when I think that 
“take(s) the place of” is the meaning to be 
made clear to the reader. Recently a news item 
that I read said: “John Doe resigned and was 
replaced by James Roe”! Also, I dislike the 
use of “observe” for “say.” 

In one of your articles I noticed “grown-up 
achievement.” I should write that solid. I do 
not like “hadn’t,” but perhaps you contracted 
the expression in order to get the right spacing. 

[ prefer “teamwork” also. All this is arbi- 
trary, I know; a matter of taste. 

You may have noticed the prevalence, in 
late years, of “following” as a preposition; also 
th: thoughtless use of “while” as a connective. 
“J ohn Doe died yesterday, following an opera- 
ion.” “Following the conference, the delegates 

re entertained.” “Following her graduation 

m high school, she entered college.” “Bobby 

nes is scheduled to play today, while Smith 

\l start tomorrow.” 

[ notice you are an “I-would-like” writer. 

e same phrase appears elsewhere, too, in the 

,.gazine. I have met several educated writers 

10 disregard the shall-will, should-would 
rules; but I cannot help regretting their action. 
Perhaps if you look up “Foundations of Rhet- 
oric,” Professor A. S. Hill, pages 83-90, and 
the “New Handbook of Composition,” 1926, 
Woolley-Scott, pages 42-44, you may decide to 
change your views.—New York. 

A most welcome letter. It must be fun 
for the Proofroom audience to get a line 
on what someone besides the department 
conductor thinks. These are all topics of 
interest and importance to proofreaders, 
too. The more proofreaders think about 
them, the more they (individually ) clar- 
ify their ideas on points of grammar and 
style in punctuation, etc., the stronger 
will their influence (collectively) then 
become for the improvement of writing 
and printing practice. The department 
endeavors to give reasoned, understand- 
ing and understandable, helpful, practi- 
cal answers to questions; but it is in the 
exchange of many persons’ opinions that 


we shall find substantial profit. 


Capitalization 
Should “Linotype” and “Intertype” be cap- 
italized >—Tennessee. 


Not necessarily, but only when these 
words are employed as proper nouns. 


$a fr 


Perhaps This Printing Salesman 
Has Struck a Good Idea 

His plan is not recommended—only 
mentioned for what it is worth. On the 
average inquiry this printing salesman 
quotes everywhere from the absurdest 
cheap price to a good stiff charge, there- 
by making the customer decide what to 
buy instead of where to buy. 


“Let us say I quote from $100 up to 
$300, and tell him truthfully what I will 
leave out at $100 and what I will put in 
as we approach the $300 level. I make it 
definite that $100 will buy him boiler- 
works printing—that the minute we get 
it we'll throw it at the linotype operator, 
give it but one proofreading, slap it into 
pages, and shoot it through upon cheap 
paper with little or no makeready. Of 


course he protests that he doesn’t want 
such stuff, and I answer that I know he 
doesn’t. From that point on he and I ¢o- 
gether work out just the kind of a piece 
he ought to have. The result is, he has 
confidence in me, and the competitors 
who offer to produce $300 quality for a 
$100 price just simply get nowhere at all 
with this particular buyer of printing.” 
—From “Spinal Colyums.” 











Type Faces Employed 

Bodoni 

Regular (M*), 12; Bold (M), 4; 

Book (T**), 7 

Garamond (T) 

Regular, 6; Bold, 7 
Caslon (T) 

Old Style, 9; Bold, 2 
Futura (M) 

Regular, 5; Bold, 1 
Bookman (T) 
Cloister (T) 

Old Style, 1; Bold, 2 
Kabel (M) 

Light, 2; Bold, 1 
Stymie (M) 
Centaur (T) 
Granjon (T) 
Kennerley (T) 

*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional 
Ads set in traditional faces.... 42 
Ads set in modernistic faces... 27 


(Three advertisements each utiliz- 
ing several faces, none of which domi- 
nates, are not considered above.) 


The display of seven of the ad- 
vertisements herein credited to tra- 
ditional type faces appeared in faces 
considered modernistic, while that 
of one credited as modernistic was 
set in a conventional style. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium-face 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . . . . 





Typographic Scoreboard 


November, 1931 
Subject: Nation’s Business for October 


Seventy-two Advertisements, One-third Page and Larger 


Illustrations ° 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . . . . 
(No illustrations were employed in 
seven of the advertisements.) 
General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .. . . 


As noted in the May issue, the ad- 
vertisements in Nation’s Business 
have been consistently blacker than 
those of the two other magazines 
analyzed for the Scoreboard. In but 
one of the last five instances where 
this publication has been analyzed 
did the percentage of the advertise- 
ments utilizing bold-face types fall 
below 50 per cent, and then by only 
one point. The successive scores for 
bold-face have been 60, 56, 49, 57, 
and 54 per cent. Checking up on the 
use of the four leading styles in Na- 
tion’s Business as disclosed by this 
and the seven preceding analyses of 
the magazine, we find Bodoni gain- 
ing somewhat and Caslon doing a 
bit better, with Garamond losing a 
little and the sans serifs quite no- 
ticeably. The percentages have run 
as follows: Bodoni, 26, 18, 25, 25, 
2334, 28%, 25%, and 32; Gara- 
mond, 20, 21, 2114, 24, 19, 17%, 
17, and 18; sans serifs, 16, 19, 20, 
20%, 19, 14, 14, and 12%; and 
Caslon’s percentages have been 10, 
12,9, 1114, 1034, 11, 13, and 1514. 
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Printed Pieces You May Need 


Inks and Compounds 
38 Y. Folder, “World-wide Distribution,” 
by Howard Flint Ink Company. Demon- 
strates this company’s Azure Blue and Bis- 
marck Brown inks, and stresses the broad 
geographical scope of its service. 


Mechanical Equipment 

30 Y. Booklet, “The Evatype Equipment 
and Method of Rubber-Stamp Making,” 
by American Evatype Corporation. Pre- 
sents information and illustrations concern- 
ing the Evatype process, in which sunken 
type is used to make rubber stamps, with a 
considerable saving of time over the con- 
ventional method of making such stamps. 

4o Y. Broadside, “How to Isolate Your 
Machinery With Vibracork,” by Armstrong 
Cork Company. Shows photographs of vi- 
bration-absorbing installations used under 
cylinders and other presses and also dia- 
grams giving details of such installations. 
Important information for printers seeking 
to eliminate vibration and noise in the plant. 

41 Y. A pamphlet, “The New 21 by 28 
Baum Folding Machine,” by Russell Ernest 
Baum. Gives diagrams of the seventy-two 
styles of folds possible with this machine, 
and describes and pictures the folder itself. 

42 Y. Circular, “Control,” by Brandtjen 
& Kluge, Incorporated. Offers a practical 
demonstration of the ease of controlling the 
color across the disk on the new Kluge au- 
tomatic platen press. 

43 Y. A broadside, “A Complete New 
Phonebook Every Day,” by Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company. Reprint of an article 
telling how the Challenge one-turn lockup 
feature reduces printing costs. 

44 Y. Booklet, “Paper Must Be Moved 
Easily, Cheaply,” by Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Company. Shows over forty illustra- 
tions of Elwell-Parker trucks used in the 
economical handling of large lots of paper. 

45 Y. Broadside, “Direct-Current Print- 
ing-Press Controllers,” by General Electric 
Company. Describes its controllers for use 
with shunt- or compound-wound adjust- 
able-speed motors operating platen, flat- 
bed, automatic, and offset presses, etc. 

46 Y.A folder, “G-E Industrial Heating 
Devices,” by General Electric Company. 
Gives details of firm’s glue pots, immersion 
heaters, soldering irons, etc. 

47 Y. Catalog, ““How to Isolate Machine 
Vibrations,” by Korfund Company. Gives 
information on use of Korfund for reduc- 
ing vibration and noise of printing presses, 
and shows how these installations accom- 
plish their purpose. Helpful material for all 
printers facing this problem in either old or 
new printing plants. 

48 Y. A broadside, “Elrod New Models 
Produce Quality Strip Material at Lowest 
Possible Cost,” by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company. Offers complete technical details 
of the new Elrod machines. 





Glance over these titles of cur- 
rent printed matter listed here 
for the guidance of master print- 
ers and of printshop executives. 
They will cost you but five min- 
utes of time and the stamp you 
use. Fill in all the spaces on the 
coupon, mail this to The Inland 
Printer, and your postman will 
bring you the pieces you desire. 
Requests will be honored only 
when the coupon is used and all 

of the coupon spaces are filled in 











49 Y. Broadside, “Royle Duo-Rail Bev- 
elers and Lining Bevelers,” by John Royle 
& Sons. Illustrates and furnishes complete 
details regarding the company’s bevelers. 

50 Y. Booklet, “Equipment for Making 
Super-Grade Rubber Phates,’”’ by Rubber- 
print Equipment Corporation. It describes 
the Rubberprint process and gives details 
of the equipment necessary for production 
of these rubber plates. 

51 Y. Broadside, “Interested in Lower 
Composing-Room Costs?” by Thompson 
Cabinet Company. An attractively printed 
piece presenting leaders in the Thompson 
line of steel composing-room cabinets. 

52 Y. A broadside, “Oxodio, the Type- 
Metal Flux,” by Thomas Wildes’ Son, In- 
corporated. Information regarding a fiux 
which is claimed to reduce dross accumula- 
tions over 50 per cent. 

53 Y. Broadside, ““USG Sound-insulative 
Machine Bases,” by United States Gypsum 
Company. Presents photographs and dia- 
grams of its vibration-absorbing equipment 
for various printing presses and other ma- 
chinery. Valuable facts for the printer who 
wants to reduce the noise and vibration, 
whether his plant be old or new. 


Papers and Cover Materials 

54 Y. Broadside, “Allied Dependable Off- 
set, Tub-sized,” by Allied Paper Mills. A 
four-color demonstration more than con- 
vincing as to the quality of this paper. 

57 Y. A booklet, “Badger Papers,” by 
Badger Paper Mills, Incorporated. It lists 
and describes the many types of paper pro- 
duced by this concern for special uses, such 
as bakers’ wrap, laundry tissue, etc. 

58 Y. De luxe booklet, “Buckeye Custom 
Cover,” by Beckett Paper Company. You 
will need to present gilt-edged credentials 
to secure a copy of this booklet—and there 
is good reason for it. The booklet is an ex- 
pensive production showing, with beauti- 
fully printed pages, the various colors and 
finishes in the unusually distinctive new 
Beckett custom covers. The booklet’s cost 
is such that it is not intended for the gen- 
eral distribution given an advertising circu- 
lar or broadside, and it can be sent only to 


master printers or printing executives who 
control the purchase of cover stock. 

59 Y. A folder, “Suede Wove and Suede 
Laid Tints,” by Dill & Collins. Presents 
these stocks in seven colors and white. 

61 Y. A folder, “Hammermill Cover, the 
Work-and-Turn Cover Paper,” by Ham- 
mermill Paper Company. Eleven colors and 
white of this stock in several finishes. 

63 Y. A broadside, “Announcing Mosaic 
Folding,” by the Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company. Demonstrates the printing and 
folding qualities of this new stock produced 
in white and ivory. 

65 Y. Broadside, “Saratoga Book, Egg- 
shell Finish,” by International Paper Com- 
pany. Specimen, printed in two colors, of 
this book stock of soft finish and good bulk. 

70 Y. Folder, “Old Council Tree Bond,” 
by Neenah Paper Company. Specimen of 
rag-content bond printed in two colors. 

72 Y. A folder, “Stonewall Ledger,” by 
Neenah Paper Company. Sample of Stone- 
wall Ledger stock printed in four colors. 

74 Y. Folder, “Satisfaction to the Cus- 
tomer and Profit for the Printer,” by Port 
Huron Sulphite and Paper Company. It 
shows specimen sheets of six colors of Hu- 
ron Featherweight bond, a light but strong 
stock for air mail and similar uses. 

77 Y. A booklet, “Color Attracts Atten- 
tion,” by Riegel Paper Corporation. A clev- 
erly die-cut piece which allows nine colors 
of Riegel’s Twentieth-Century bristol to be 
viewed individually through flower-shaped 
apertures in the cover. 

79 Y. Folder, “Sulgrave Plate Finish,” by 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company. 
Presents eight colors and white in this tub- 
sized stock for letterpress and lithography. 

80 Y. Broadside, “Ticonderoga Eggshell 
Gives High Satisfaction for Water-Color 
Printing,” by Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper 
Company. One of the most perfect exam- 
ples of water-color printing’s real possibili- 
ties that we have noticed in many months, 
especially as regards overprinting. A good 
opportunity for every printer to examine 
remarkable water-color printing on a fine 
grade of paper stock. 

81 Y. A booklet, “Worthy Georgian,” by 
Worthy Paper Company. Shows samples in 
ten colors and white of Worthy Georgian. 


Types and Typography 
83 Y. Broadside, “Announcing Intertype 
Vogue Extra Bold,” by Intertype Corpora- 
tion. Shows specimen lines of Vogue Extra 
Bold and Vogue Extra Bold Oblique. 


Miscellaneous 
84 Y. A broadside, “Good Mailing De- 
vices,” by International Mailing Tube and 
Wrapper Company. Presents almost every 
conceivable type of mailing device which 
printers might need from time to time. A 
good reference sheet to have on hand. 








Clip coupon and mail to THe INLAND PrinTER 
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Weeklies Running Cooking Schools 
Gather Advertising and Good Will 


The Writer, Speaking From Actual Experience 


on Such a Project, Offers Important Suggestions 


ple are always interested in food 
\/7 products and cooking. For some 
years we have seen “cooking schools” 
sponsored by various companies, con- 
cerns, and individuals, but only rarely 
by weekly newspapers—the one abso- 
lutely essential element in arousing in- 
terest and luring the crowd of those who 
are to be benefited by lectures and dem- 
onstrations along the lines of domestic 
economy. Even the advertising agencies 
have promoted cooking schools, exploit- 
ing in this way some particular flour, 
electric appliance, or food product. 

Newspapers, however, are not suffi- 
ciently rewarded and possibly not suffi- 
ciently interested, where the schools are 
for a private or a single purpose. Such 
schools may be made of wider range and 
interest with a large number of products 
and a greater variety of appliances tied 
in with the demonstrations. 

In Iowa a state organization of news- 
papers called Iowa Newspapers, Incor- 
porated, has initiated a cooking-school 
campaign on a scale sufficiently large 
to cover the entire state, and to be spon- 
sored almost entirely by weekly news- 
papers in the county seats and smaller 
cities of the state. The enterprise has at- 
tracted such interest among publishers 
that perhaps a detailed statement of the 
plan may be of value. Any state may be 
as good a field for this experiment, and 
any good weekly newspaper may attain 
popularity and prestige, as well as some 
revenue, from sponsoring such.a school. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
the publisher who undertakes to put on 
a cooking school must give to it some 
thought, a lot of time and energy, and 
that practical business attention which 
any major promotion enterprise merits 
in the hands of its promoter. 


Cineaes times or easy times, peo- 
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A state-wide program of schools is not 
at all necessary, although in that way 
more advertisers of food products and 
appliances may be interested, and the 
finest domestic-economy lecturers en- 
gaged at the lowest expense. As a chain 
enterprise, each newspaper cooperating 
must be the unit of organization. In a 
state-wide program of schools a sched- 
ule of dates must be arranged by a head 
office, and this is no easy matter when it 
comes to satisfying all papers concerned. 

The Iowa program embraces seventy- 
four schools, and four schools are held 
each week. The best season of the year 
for such schools is too short to scatter 
them along at any slower rate. The first 
three days of the week are as good as the 
last three days, and by having a codrdi- 
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nated system of schools the women who 
do the lecturing, carry on the cooking, 
and demonstrate the appliances shown 
may be transported from one school to 
another without long and costly hauls 
and waste of time. Also, they may be ob- 
tained at much less cost a school, which 
is a large item. Being newspaper con- 
trolled, there need'be no schools during 
the month of December—the newspaper 
harvest-time—and they may be run well 
into April if necessary. Later than April 
is not considered a propitious season for 
an enterprise of this character. 

Months before the schedule begins, 
food dealers, jobbers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers are sought out and inter- 
ested in the proposition, which, for any 
large number of schools, means quite an 
outlay for advertising. They must bring 
their own organizations into action in 
preparation for it. The salesmen must be 
posted and routed, local dealers must be 
contacted, and in many cases new deal- 
ers must be interested in stocking the 
goods which are to be advertised. 

With this preparatory work done, the 
local publishers over the state must plan 
to gain local-dealer tieups, engage their 
halls, arrange for stage setups, and all 
that. At least two extra-page issues of 
the paper must be gotten ready, the cuts 
and mats secured, and all arrangements 
made for installation of gas and electric 
stoves, kitchen cabinets, refrigerators, 
tables and utensils, etc. A well set stage 
is in itself an attraction and an inspira- 
tion for those who attend the schools. 
Some of those set up in the Iowa schools 
have been actually beautiful. 

The head office of the state associa- 
tion may provide the cuts and mats nec- 
essary, see that they are mailed out on 
time, and in addition prepare numerous 
form letters and special instructions to 
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the publishers regarding the setup and 
the requirements of all advertisers who 
are entitled to mention in the cooking 
schools. Suggestions for local tieups are 
offered, and even special help may be 
sent to some towns to assist the local 
publisher in planning and holding the 
school. 

Considerable help is needed during 
the days when the show is on. Often the 
publisher’s wife or other members of the 
family may work in to splendid advan- 
tage. Some of the office help may also 
be available. Signs, placards, streamers, 
programs and menus, registration cards, 
and numbered tickets are necessary. Ta- 
bles placed at the entrance of the hall 
may be used for displaying and handling 
these things. Extra tables may hold nu- 
merous samples of food products, ex- 
tracts, spices, and canned goods. 

On the stage with the usable equip- 
ment a radio will be useful to entertain 
the crowd gathering in. The women be- 
gin coming for good seats sometimes an 
hour before the school starts. From two 
to four o’clock in the afternoon is the 
usual session, though often the pleasing 
lady lecturers stay much longer to an- 
swer questions and give special advice. 

One of the important features of the 
schools is the distribution of prizes and 
sample products provided by those who 
wish to codperate in that way—usually 
advertisers who have used the local pa- 
per. It is found that from six to ten good- 
sized market baskets of such samples 
and prizes may be given away during 
each session of the school. In this way 
those present are interested and excited 
about their luck, while donors of sample 
products send their wares directly into 
homes where they may be tried out in a 
practical and profitable way. 

To arrange for the distribution of the 
prizes, registration cards with coupons 
and numbers upon them are provided. 
Each person in attendance will then reg- 
ister her name and address. When these 
cards are all gathered up the publisher 
has an exact list of those present, while 
the person filling out the card may be 
awarded one of the filled baskets, or be 
more lucky and secure a grand special 
prize of some description. And the spe- 
cial prizes may be very numerous. One 
school held this fall had a list of sixty 
prizes that were awarded at the sessions 
of the school—not all very valuable in 
money, but all worth while. 


In one school the publisher secured 
the services of a bright young lady to act 
as hostess for the school—a new idea, 
and one much enjoyed by the patrons of 
the school. This young lady appeared on 
the stage when announcements were to 
be made, stated them very clearly and 
capably, and both before and during the 
school was busy giving directions and 
information to patrons coming in and 
wishing seats in certain places, or good- 
naturedly admonishing those present to 
avoid whispering while the lecturer was 
speaking. This hostess relieved the pub- 
lisher of the necessity of constant at- 
tendance and of becoming unreasonably 
conspicuous during the program. 

It has been found in each school that 
the attendance increases each day. The 
women who have witnessed a session tell 
the news to others, and as the entertain- 
ment and school are all free they find it 
two hours well spent. From three hun- 
dred to six hundred patrons of theschool 
may be expected in towns of from one 
thousand to four thousand each after- 
noon. Business men often wish to erect 
booths and to make special displays. If 
they are advertisers, this is permitted as 
a matter of cooperation. 

And what does the newspaper get out 
of it? It may be two, three, four, or over 
six hundred dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing at regular rates, depending on the 
selling power of the publisher and his 
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force. Outside or national advertisers 
may be required to use a minimum of 
one thousand to two thousand lines of 
space in the paper if their lines are to be 
shown and mentioned especially by the 
lecturers. And local advertisers likewise 
should be required to carry a certain lib- 
eral space if they participate, while all 
local advertisers have the usual oppor- 
tunity to carry any size of space and to 
advertise their own lines without par- 
ticipation in the demonstrations. 

In other words, the codperating ad- 
vertisers who come in to make the schoxl 
a big success are entitled to most coii- 
sideration. It has been found that usu- 
ally where two local concerns handling 
the same lines wish to participate, one 
may be confined to one line and the 
other to something else. Likewise, n:.- 
tional advertisers might be accomm»- 
dated with special attention to different 
makes and products. 

The expense of a cooking school thus 
managed as part of a chain can be much 
less than $100, and seldom amounts io 
more than $150, counting everything 
lecturers, hall, lights, groceries for the 
cooking, lady assistant, and all other 
items outside of the newspaper printing 
and publicity. The actual money profit, 
however, is not all—the prestige and 
community service contingent upon it 
will be a credit to the newspaper for a 
considerable period of time. 


‘ 


You might not believe it, but both these covers were produced in the same printing plant in England. Each 
one was printed in several hues—bright ones, too, and with water-color inks, by the way—but due to the 
camera’s color-blindness much of their original charm is lost. The one is modernistic, but not too much so, 
while the other—which holds its own even in attention value as both appear in original form—demonstrates 
the possibilities for force which are often to be noticed in the more conservative style of layout and design 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter | 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks on 
Newspaper Page Costs 
One of our valued readers in Canada 
ads us a clipping of a field note in the 
) tober issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
1erein we had quoted the publisher of 
small daily as stating that the average 
ige cost for an issue of the paper was 
513.72. He asks how it can be done, as 
's own costs based on the U. T. A. sys- 
mare used in operating his newspaper, 
and he finds that the page cost is double 
that given in the item. 

It was difficult for us to understand it, 
also. Therefore we wrote the first pub- 
lisher quoted for a more specific state- 
ment. The answer is that we had quoted 
the figures a trifle too low, but that they 
were substantially correct. 

Going more into detail with his fig- 
ures, the publisher now states that the 
complete cost of newspaper production 
for a year—September 1, 1929, to Sep- 
tember 1 of 1930—was $42,896.92. De- 
ducting circulation receipts, $10,106.66, 
from this cost figure leaves the cost, as 
he calculates it, $32,790.26. The num- 
ber of pages printed, 2,154, divided into 
this figure, make $15.22 as the cost of 
production a page. It is stated also that 
in these figures the entire cost of pro- 
duction of the weekly edition has been 
charged to the daily publication. 

Even with these figures we would pre- 
fer to question the cost figures further, 
as we happen to know there is a com- 
mercial-printing department in the same 
building carrying its own costs and pay- 
ing its own way, but possibly relieving 
the daily of some of the rent and taxes 
and certain items in the overhead. It 
cannot be denied, however, that if all the 
items of cost are included the total cost 
of the paper for a year, divided by the 
number of pages printed, should give the 
page cost. Our questioner might unite 
with a number of others who will ques- 
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tion the reason for deducting the sub- 
scription or circulation receipts, and in- 
sist that the total expense of $42,896.92 
should be the basis for getting at the 
page cost. Taking those figures and di- 
viding the number of pages therein give 
us the page cost as $19.91. 

And there you have what experience 
has indicated for several years as about 
the page cost of an economically con- 
ducted newspaper. It usually runs some- 
what higher than that. 

It is contended that circulation cost 
cannot be equitably figured into the page 
cost, because obviously the paper with 
100,000 circulation might thus cost far 
more than does a newspaper with 4,000 
circulation. The cost a page on the press 
and ready to run must be the point at 
which page-cost figures end, for the pur- 
poses of this argument. 

A certain very large daily publisher 
several years ago asked the writer how 
it is possible for the weekly publishers 
to make any money with their advertis- 
ing rates of $0.20 to $0.30 an inch, when 
the best the big daily could do was to get 
its pages on the press at a cost of over 
$21 a page. That is a secret which has 
been ably guarded by men who have 
worked hard and effectively for many 
more hours every day than would the 
ordinary hired workman. They still do 
it, and are able to make money by fol- 
lowing this logical program. 
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Violent Newspapering Is Never 
Sure of Good Results 

Why do newspaper publishers enter 
into needless business controversies in 
their towns? If such a question were 
answered intelligently by several news- 
paper men we know of we should like to 
analyze the proposition and weigh the 
different points to note what degree of 
fineness there might be in them. 

In small towns and cities the news- 
paper frequently injects itself into the 
campaign for councilmen or aldermen or 
selectmen—whatever they may be des- 
ignated. We have done this often and 
again. But all that was realized from 
such a local controversy was enemies for 
the newspaper. It was the same as build- 
ing a cross-fence along a third of the 
town to keep friends away from the pa- 
per. Result: Criticism and fault-finding, 
prejudiced charges against your paper, 
advantage to competitors, and loss of 
business and profits. 

Bank controversies rank among the 
worst diseases any town can have. And 
how frequently will you find the local 
newspapers entering into that sort of 
thing? A dozen years ago, when banks 
were supposed to be the big and leading 
institutions in a town, and bankers were 
in the habit of being regarded as all- 
powerful and necessary in everything, 
we often found banks engaged in com- 
petition in elections, to get hold of city 
or school funds. Sometimes the funds 
were divided, with one bank being given 
the city funds and the other the school 
funds. A third and fourth bank were left 
out, but these banks secretly used their 
influence one way or the other. 

But the newspapers rushed directly 
into the fray and took sides, smashing 
at the lines of one institution and seek- 
ing to strengthen the lines of the other. 
When one side or the other won, the 
newspaper was either helped a little or 
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hurt a Jot. One bank would applaud and 
give some business help, but the other 
was watching and waiting, 365 days in 
the year, to hurt the paper and discredit 
the publisher at every turn. 

We remember one case where an un- 
friendly bank gave a discrediting finan- 
cial report on the publisher it did not 
like, without any foundation in fact for 
the report except that the publisher was 
an obstreperous political opponent. Yet 
that publisher used and befriended that 
bank for years—with his fingers crossed 
—because he did not wish to injure some 
of the bank’s personnel or hurt the town. 
The time came when the bank went un- 
der and one banker went to jail. Then 
the publisher got “even” in printing the 
proceedings of defalcation and failure of 
the bank, when every knock was a kick- 
back on the town and every court move 
was expensive for the losing depositors. 

Recently we have seen this bank row 
over and over again, when the failures 
are numerous and people are prone to 
take sides. The newspaper here may get 
tangled up in a web of difficulties, if not 
in libel, for every word printed hurts or 
hits somebody. Carrying the fight into 
the organization of a new bank or the 
liquidation of the old one is not at all 
the newspaper’s business. The news and 
the facts are all that may be warranted 
for the public’s information. 

Two farm organizations rivaling each 
other get into heated opposition. Here 
you do not find the newspaper taking 
sides. Obviously participants in such a 
controversy are likely to be hurt, and 
the bravest publisher tries to smooth the 
trouble over and more particularly to 
say nothing offensive to either side. Why 
this caution and prudence in the farm 
controversy and the reckless rush to join 
sides in the town fights and in bank busi- 
ness? Is it because the farmers are as a 
whole potential friends and patrons of 
the paper, while the town and the banks 
will favor their own side in a business 
way, regardless of other issues? 

The example is cited merely for illus- 
tration of the point—that newspapers 
and their publishers often get into ut- 
terly useless local controversies where 
even victory can bring them so small a 
stake that opponents have a big advan- 
tage in favor of a competitor. And news- 
papering today is more of a business 
than a special agent for reforms, as any 
successful publisher will tell you. 


The old, hard-hitting writer of Civil 
War times had a lot of fun and excite- 
ment. Seldom did he make any money, 
even though his investment in the busi- 
ness was a tenth of the investment nec- 
essary today. Now he would take stock 
of his resources and assess his possible 
liabilities—and perhaps become an in- 
ane and unattractive editor, while his 
partners and business associates would 
gloat over the profits of the business. 

Therefore this speculation upon the 
futility of the modern local newspaper 
taking sides on local matters, especially 
in small towns. One of the puerile and 
insipid newspapers that we know of has 
never had an opinion in it for ten years; 
it has not had an idea or a controversy 
with anyone or anything. Yet it has 
prospered, and it is prospering today, 
because it has avoided taking sides or 
making enemies. But, as we analyze it, 
the publisher is regarded for about what 
he is worth to this community, while 
many people talk of running his aggres- 
sive competitor out of town! 

And that is why this writer drifts gen- 
erally into writing and talking on the 
newspaper as a business. 

Newspapers Are Necessary in 
Guarding Public Affairs 

Every newspaper in the United States 
which has any considerable amount of 
official and legal publications as a sub- 
stantial part of its revenue may look for 
serious attempts to cut out and curtail 
such legal publications during the com- 
ing winter and following legislative ses- 
sions. The urge for tax reduction has hit 
every state, and, strange as it may seem, 
there are many alleged statesmen who 
view newspaper and other publicity re- 
garding public affairs as just so much 
expense to the taxpayers. 

The history of practically every state 
will show that one of the first necessities 
to develop after the official organiza- 
tion and setup of the state government 
was that of publicity for all official do- 
ings. Adventurers, money-grabbers, even 
downright criminals sometimes got into 
official positions in the county and state 
departments. Land agents and railroad 
promoters, contractors, educators, engi- 
neers, and what-not all began working 
games on the serious-minded but un- 
sophisticated settlers. Realizing this, the 
voters of the early days saw that pub- 
licity would be the light that would warn 
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and guide them in public affairs. Crude 
and circumscribed as were all early-day 
newspapers, they did afford publicity, 
and about the only publicity available 
to the people at the time. Thus lawmak- 
ers devised statutes that would require 
reports from officials in the public prints, 
and it was this publicity more than law 
or order that protected the settlers in all 
the states from suffering enormous rav- 
ages of their public treasuries. 

Now the tendency is the other way— 
public officials and taxpayers alike are 
inclined to resent the fact that the news- 
papers charge for official publications. 
Fraud and corruption in public office are 
rare, while the bookkeeping systems and 
report forms required of public officers 
are more relied upon to disclose error 
and toprevent embezzlement. Naturally, 
then, the taxpayers and legislators take 
a different slant toward the expense of 
publicity and the cost thereof, feeling 
that there is less urgent need for it now 
than in the early days of the nation. 

The fact remains that it is this pub- 
licity more than anything else that de- 
ters the rascal and the clever schemer 
from originating new ways of beating 
the public treasury. He may falsify the 
books and fool accountants for a few 
years, but when in the newspapers a per- 
manent record of motions, resolutions, 
promotion and development enterprises, 
contracts, payments of bills, and reports 
of poor-farm managers and of school su- 
perintendents is required, the taxpayers 
themselves are the first to see and ques- 
tion anything that smells of corruption. 

For alleged statesmen now to pander 
to a demand of demagogues or schemers 
to reduce or wipe out publicity of official 
matters will, as sure as springtime, bring 
about more public losses, official scan- 
dal, and public expense than would ten 
times the expense of the official public- 
ity which is now required. 

It should be the duty and function of 
newspaper and editorial organizations 
to watch and stop this new development 
against the public welfare—not that it 
may mean less revenue to the newspa- 
pers, but that it will work toward loss 
and scandal in public affairs. Inciden- 
tally, newspapers may hope and desire 
that a higher rate of pay may be pro- 
vided for the use of their columns, but, 
higher or lower, newspapers will never 
fail the public in their jealous guardian- 
ship of the people’s interests. 
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Brief Notes From the Field 








The colored newspaper sections seem 
to have come to stay. And it is not only 
in large metropolitan papers that we are 
to find them. The Greeley (Colo.) Daily 
Tribune has sent us such an exhibit, 
printed in red, blue, black, and yellow. 
I: was designed and printed by the com- 
mercial department of the publication, 
as commercial-printing work, but it was 
used as a part of the regular edition. 


From Ketchikan, Alaska, we received 
2 sample copy of the “Standard Market 
\)ata” issued for the Ketchikan Chron- 
ile. It is the approved daily-paper style 
){ survey. Ketchikan has a trading ter- 
ritory of twenty-five miles and a popu- 
lation of about five thousand, according 
to this survey. The publishers state that 
to their knowledge this is the first time 
such a survey and information chart has 
been issued by any Alaskan newspaper. 


Mrs. Naomi Buck Wood, daughter of 
Ole Buck, deceased—formerly manager 
of the Nebraska Press Association and 
editor of the National Printer-Journalist 
and the United States Publisher—is now 
officially acting as Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation manager by the appointment of 
the board of directors of that association. 
Mrs. Wood, who is resuming her maiden 
name, Naomi Buck, is doing a good job 
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of it. She is also the acting secretary for 
the Newspaper Managers’ Association to 
carry on the work of the office her father 
held, and will continue the office now 
being used at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Persons or concerns doing a promis- 
cuous brokerage business are working 
every corner of the country right now, 
trying to get newspapers listed for sale. 
And, as they charge a listing fee of $10 
or so for everything they handle, there 
may be money in that end of the busi- 
ness. When selling a newspaper prop- 
erty it is well to know your broker, to 
preserve the confidential nature of the 
proposition until a deal is definitely in 
sight, and then to do the actual dealing 
yourself. Only newspaper brokers of ex- 
perience really understand this matter. 
Beware of the mail-order broker unless 
you know all about him! 





The two advertisements on the left were shown in 
our August issue, along with comment to the effect 
that the one published first lacks character and im- 
pressiveness. Noting the showing, Arthur Brock, of 
Portland, Oregon, set and submitted the advertise- 
ment shown on the right, and in the letter accom- 
panying his proofs stated he considered the second, 
a reset done by the Typographic Service Company, 
Los Angeles, as offering no net gain over the first be- 
cause the type selection is wrong. Though the edi- 
tor considers Mr. Brock’s handling better than the 
original, he feels that the character and force of the 
second compensate for the impropriety of the type 
selection in comparison with the other two setups 


Special-edition promoters, directory 
experts, sign-painting exhibitions, the- 
atrical producers, writeup men, sales- 
men for water heaters, etc., are reported 
from many places in the country as op- 
erating with apparent intent to defraud 
publishers and others. Give no man the 
right to use the name of your publisher 
or your newspaper in soliciting anything 
for his own private gain. You are likely 
to be called upon to make good some 
checks, pacify some local advertiser who 
has been stung, or “hold the sack” for 
your pay for the space and printing. The 
woods are simply full of ’em! 


It is an extremely dangerous proceed- 
ing for a newspaper editor or reporter to 
take sides in presenting the news of an 
automobile or other accident. That has 
been found to be the case thousands of 
times. If you have ever been near or wit- 
nessed even a minor automobile acci- 
dent you have noticed that both drivers 
immediately become belligerent, accuse 
and threaten each other, and, unless rea- 
son prevails, rush to court or other tri- 
bunal to secure redress. No reporter can 
in most cases determine the conditions 
and reasons for such accidents, and it is 
the wise thing to refuse to take the word 
of anybody else about it. Therefore, the 
news that an accident occurred, and not 
the minor details, is the safest way. 


John E. King, publisher of the Hemet 
(Calif.) News, was the honored guest at 
a wonderful demonstration of the love 
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and esteem in which he is held by news- 
paper men of California generally. The 
occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of 
his career as a printer and publisher. 
Mr. King was an Indiana boy—a slim, 
tow-headed kid with a wonderful smile 
and an “affidavit face.” He became a 
very good cub printer, and before he was 
twenty-one had acquired a small coun- 
try newspaper out in Iowa. Later on he 
crossed into Minnesota, far ahead of the 
sheriff, and “took” 100 per cent there. 
Next going to California, he there won 
the distinction of being one of the most 
popular newspaper men in the state. 


$A AE 


Mohammed and the Mountain 

Said Mohammed to the Mountain: 
“Come unto me and hear my sales talk.” 
Mohammed soon found that the moun- 
tain would not budge an inch, so he very 
wisely changed his tactics and decided it 
might be better to go to the mountain. 

Today there are many executives who 
have sliced their advertising appropria- 
tions to the bone, called in many of their 
salesmen, and now sit with long faces 
waiting for business to come to them. 

In good times they went after the bus- 
iness—and got it. Now in these times, 
with business harder to get, they sit and 
wait for it to come to them. And it just 
doesn’t seem to come. 

On the other hand, when in spite of 
hell and high water we see business men 
making a success today, we can rest as- 
sured that they have taken a tip from 
the wise old Mohammed. 

They are going after business! They 
are putting more fire and dynamite into 
their selling and advertising efforts — 
From “The Jaqua Way.” 


Thoughts the Customer Might 
Consider to His Advantage 


NDIANAPOLIs printers have been car- 
I rying on a cooperative advertising 
campaign which has featured a number 
of effective printed pieces. The copy is 
skilfully written to emphasize the sound 
methods of buying printing and demon- 
strate the difficulties which are inherent 
in less reliable methods available. 

One of the recent pieces is the hard- 
bound booklet, 3% by 4% inches in size, 
entitled “Sound Investments.” Its text, 
printed in a large and easily read face, 
carries a message which every one of 
your prospects and customers could con- 
sider to real benefit. The copy is there- 
fore reproduced in full, as follows: 


America is today more alert to investment 
values than ever before. A year ago last Octo- 
ber and November a large number of estimable 
gentlemen had it brought home to them, very 
quickly and very forcefully, that you can’t al- 
ways judge the value of an investment by what 
you pay for it. And most of those who are in- 
terested in that particular type of investment 
are looking at the earnings, as well as the cur- 
rent quotation. They want to know not merely 
what it is costing them, but what it is going to 
earn for them in profits. 

In short, they are doing their buying on a 
sound investment basis. 

Not so spectacularly—not so suddenly—but 
just as surely—there has come a change in the 
attitude of printing buyers. They too are com- 
ing to realize that the only fair yardstick of 
printing value is the “dividend rate,” not the 
“quotation price”; not how much it costs, but 
what it does. 

Just the other day the sales manager of a 
large manufacturing organization went into 
the office of the president to discuss his plans 
for the coming spring selling season. He carried 
with him proofs of a series of mailings he was 
having prepared for use that season. 
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“How much is this printing costing us?’ 
asked the president. 

“T don’t know yet,” was the reply. 

“What? You mean you have gone ahea 
with all this printing without knowing what i 
is going to cost ?” exclaimed the president. 

“Well, of course,” replied the sales manager 
“T know what we are going to pay for it. Bu: 
I can’t tell what it is going to cost—or whethe 


| 


SouND 
INVESTMENTS 


Striking cover of small case-bound book issued as 
one item of the co-operative advertising campaign 
being carried on by Indianapolis printers. On the 
very bright yellow paper covering the board backs 
the design is printed in black and a light blue, the 
light portions in this reproduction being in the blue 


it will cost anything—until the last piece has 
been mailed and the returns, in the form of 
sales figures for the year, are all in. If those re- 
turns come up to my expectations, this cam- 
paign, instead of costing us, will give us a very 
handsome profit.” 

That sales manager was investing in print- 
ing not on the basis of what it was going to 
cost him, but on what it was going to do for 
him. He was thinking of dividends—and not 
merely of the quotation price. 

Five years ago an Indianapolis advertising 
man wrote, and an Indianapolis printer pro- 
duced, a mailing piece for a manufacturer who 
was starting to make a new line of goods. For 
five years this piece has been practically the 
only salesman that business has had—and the 
business has grown until a new factory has be- 
come necessary. Yet at the time that buyer 
thought that piece of printed matter was cost- 
ing him too much! 

Fortunately the number of printing buyers 
so intent upon saving one-tenth of a cent on 
each of 5,000 mailing pieces that they entirely 
overlook the purpose of the piece, is growing 
scarcer all the time. 

The whole theory of sound printing buying, 
as we see it, is to buy printing appropriate ‘o 
the purpose it is to serve—and to buy it a! a 
fair price, so that it will prove profitable. 
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HOSE who have read the preceding 
ik will, I presume, accuse 
me of “picking on” the smaller 
printer and giving to his larger brother 
(spoken most charitably!) a nice coat 
of whitewash. Are there, then, Sellem- 
cheeps and Wirkallnites in the larger, 
more pretentious, even aristocratic con- 
ce/ns engaged in the noble art of spread- 
ins ink on paper who nevertheless sport 
ears of the same length as those adorn- 
in. their less dignified contemporaries? 
Y..u guessed it—there are. 

To the credit of these little fellows, 
they at least work. Theirs is largely a 
sin of omission—with the “bigger fel- 
lows,” of diabolical commission. Having 
reached their position in the business 
world through certain fortuitous circum- 
stances, or through hard work of one or 
more members in the firm in days gone 
by, too many of these larger firms are 
resting on their oars, satisfied to let well 
enough alone and drift with the current. 
They are afflicted with a chronic condi- 
tion of innocuous desuetude, which, al- 
though not necessarily fatal, is surely 
making their condition no better fast. 

These larger concerns are surely old 
enough to know better, and should try, 
at least, to set an example to their mis- 
guided brethren who are decorated with 
lower ratings in the mercantile agencies’ 
bluebooks or who “enjoy” a smaller line 
of credit with the supply men. 

It has always been my pleasure to 
take off my skypiece to one who has 
been more successful than I. I never 
envy a man who has more of this world’s 
goods than my humble self. I believe 
“good luck” comes from good judgment 
—from doing the right thing at the right 
time; but there are hundreds of print- 
ing firms which, after they have reached 
a certain period in their careers, pro- 
ceed to spill the proverbial beans by 
climbing up on a pedestal and “pointing 
with pride” to past glory, forgetting that 
yesterday’s gone and today’s here. 








Guilty 
or Not 
Guilty 














By FRANK S. CRONK 


Secretary-Manager 
Master Printers of Colorado 











Any business, and the printing busi- 
ness is certainly no exception, must of 
necessity either progress or retrogress. 
There is no such thing as standing still. 
If a firm has been successful and is sat- 
isfied with its glories of the past, is not 
progressive, and is determined to “let 
well enough alone,” it is slipping—dy 
the great horn spoon it is slipping! lf a 
firm is ambitious, although but a fly 
speck on the financial map, and the own- 
ers working hard and facing forward, 
that business is progressing / And, verily, 
the latter will overtake the former as 
surely as “one in every five has it” and 
halitosis spoils many a young man’s bat- 
ting average in that strange game that 
we know as love. 

Look about you, in your city or town, 
and go back a decade or two. Are the 
“big firms,” the real “live wires” of to- 
day, the giants of yesteryear? Expe- 
rience, they say, teaches, but apparently 
experience has been a bum pedagogue 
for many of those in the printing busi- 
ness. One may learn from mistakes and 
should profit by them. But many print- 
ers are so dumb it seems that they can 
neither gain such knowledge from their 
own experience nor profit by taking a 
page from the book of their more suc- 
cessful business brethren. 

Now, just for fun, turn back the pages 
of Father Time’s Scrapbook and note 


where many successful printers of a few 
years gone by “are at.” This may not be 
100 per cent good English, but I’ll wager 
you a new chapeau against an unused 
rain check that 50 per cent of the boys 
who are on top today in the printing 
game were but bat boys or water car- 
riers to the champs of twenty or thirty 
years ago. And whose fault is it, or was 
it, according to the way you look at it— 
coming, going, or gone? 

Every game is played according to 
rules. If the rules are followed and the 
game is played “square,” and a man 
through experience has become profi- 
cient, he acquires success whether the 
game be tiddledy-winks or the manufac- 
ture of steel—or printing. 

Printing, the inseparable companion 
of achievement, will brook no laggards 
in the ranks of those who would be suc- 
cessful. To succeed, the printer must 
keep pace with the times—and not only 
with it, but two jumps ahead of it. He 
must anticipate the needs of the busi- 
ness world! The printer who is doing 
business today with the same equipment 
and the same methods he used years ago 
is slated for the scrap heap along with 
Old Dobbin, the hoopskirt, and the Sun- 
day-go-to-meetin’ suit. 

The small printer may hang on under 
such conditions, but the larger fellows 
cannot. And these larger fellows who 
are flirting with the sheriff by not bring- 
ing their printshops up to date, by not 
adapting their businesses to the needs of 
the hour, by not reading the handwrit- 
ing on the wall—they are Sellemcheeps 
and Wirkallnites in every sense of the 
word. They may not look the same “in 
the face,” in person, or in general ap- 
pearance as the boys in the previous 
chapter, but under the skin they are the 
same—hook, line, and sinker. 

If you don’t believe it, turn to Jere- 
miah—twenty-third verse of the twelfth 
chapter—“Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?” 
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These Valuable Back-Shop Ideas 
Are Worth Attention! 


Probably you can think of one or more practical back-shop ideas that save time 
for your plant. The Inland Printer wants those ideas put before other printers. It 
will pay you one dollar for each such idea sent’ in and found acceptable. Sit down 
now, before you forget it, and send in several practical ideas which have helped you 


Locating Dirty Type on Press 

When a form is on the press and one 
or two characters have become clogged 
with ink which the brush and gasoline 
have failed to clean out, the pressman 
often has difficulty in throwing enough 
light on that spot to locate these filled 
letters and clean them with a pin. Even 
when the letters have been found, the 
lack of light makes probable the scratch- 
ing or breaking of characters during the 
process of cleaning the type. 

The available light may be increased 
about 50 per cent for this purpose by 
the use of a clean piece of white enam- 
eled stock, placing one edge on the roll- 
ers and the other edge on the grippers 
or the bed of the press. The enameled 
paper will reflect a full, clear light which 
will enable you to clean the type with 
certainty and with no danger of harm- 
ing the letters. Of course a pocket flash- 
light will serve the same purpose if one 
is kept available at the press. 


Putting Type “on Its Feet” 

Doubtless every printer occasionally 
has difficulty with type getting “off its 
feet.” Those confronted by such a prob- 
lem will find in the following a simple 
solution for this annoyance—and a very 
appreciable time-saver: 

Place the type form in a lockup chase 
and arrange about it the usual furni- 
ture and quoins as if making a lockup 
for the press. However, instead of lock- 
ing the form tight with a key, simply 
use the fingers for pressing the quoins 
together so as to squeeze the furniture 
about the type form snugly. Then hold 
the planer, or another similar block of 
wood, endwise against the outside edge 
of the chase and give it a firm rap or two 
with the mallet. This preferably should 
be done along the side of the chase, so 
as to produce the jar endwise with the 
type lines. Repeat the operation along 
both edges, and, if the form be large, in 
a number of places. In fact, if the form 


comprises a number of book pages, this 
may be repeated all around the chase— 
at the ends as well as on the sides. 

The action on the slanting type pro- 
duced by the firm, jarring raps along 
the edges of the chase, provided the type 
be only snugly squeezed by the furni- 
ture and quoins—not tightly locked— 
causes the type to shiver or “shimmy” 
to perfect uprightness, thus bringing it 
in mass back onto its feet. 


To Print Parts of Halftone 

Should a patron want only a portion 
of a halftone printed, but wish to retain 
the cut intact, proceed as follows: 

Place the form on the press as usual 
and take an impression of the cut on the 
tympan. Now cut a piece of onion-skin 
paper large enough to be glued to the 
press grippers and which will cover the 
face of the cut. Secure it to the grippers 
by bringing the ends around the edges 
of the grippers and gluing. Take an im- 
pression on the onion-skin; release the 
gripper spring and also pull the grippers 
down to the tympan; puta sheet of card- 
board between the onion-skin and the 
tympan, and with a sharp knife cut out 
of the onion-skin that part of the impres- 
sion which you wish to print. 

Now cut out this same design from a 
piece of card or tagboard and glue it to 
the tympan in the position which corre- 
sponds to the cutout in the onion-skin. 
Thus only the portion raised will print, 
and the onion-skin left on the grippers 
keeps the balance of the cut from smut- 
ting up the stock. This process is easily 
accomplished and will pass in an emer- 
gency, especially on ordinary work. 


The Ink-Knife Problem 
No one likes to clean ink knives when 
a change in color is required. A knife for 
every color does away with this irksome 
duty, and is not expensive. For less than 
a dollar, at the “silverware” counter of 
any five-and-ten-cent store, enough suit- 
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able knives may be procured for each of 
the most used colors, such as red, blue, 
green, yellow, brown, and of course one 
for black ink only. Other knives may be 
added if they are needed. 

It is necessary to clean a knife only 
when a very light shade of that particu- 
lar color is to be used, or when too much 
dried ink has accumulated on it. This 
cleaning is easily accomplished by scrap- 
ing with a wide-bladed knife; a putty 
knife is excellent for such a purpose. Jf 
tints are to be run, finish the cleaning by 
wiping with a cloth and gasoline. 


When Sorts Run Short 
In the composing room equipped wit! 
the monotype, a shortage of sorts can be 
avoided by employing a card similar t» 
that which is shown herewith. 





Date 





Please sort Case No. Cabinet____ 


Point 





Compositor 





Okay for casting: 


Foreman 














Every compositor is held responsible 
for keeping the cases in his alley sorted 
up, and when a case is low this report 
card is turned in to the foreman at the 
end of the shift by the compositor who 
is responsible for the particular case or 
section of the composing room which is 
indicated. The foreman then determines 
whether the type specified is needed ur- 
gently enough to warrant changing the 
caster and filling the case immediately, 
or whether the work in the shop at the 
time would make it practical to wait un- 
til the caster is running on that face. 

The foreman’s okay on the card is the 
caster operator’s order to proceed. In in- 
stances where a number of cases of the 
same type are in steady use, frequently 
a number of cards calling for identical 
type will be turned in at the same time, 
and by grouping these together all of the 
cases can be sorted up at one time, thus 
avoiding frequent changes of the caster. 
At the same time, there is no excuse for 
any case to be depleted completely, and 
the name of the compositor who mace 
the request, being clearly indicated, ai- 
fords a quick means of securing any in- 
formation required should there be any 
question as to what is needed. 
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Wee Books for the Printer’s Library 














How to Prepare Effective Letters 

for Mail-Order Businesses 

“The Robert Collier Letter Book” is 
an expert and thorough study of letters 
which have proved successful for mail- 
order businesses. It is written by Robert 
Collier, who has supervised direct-mail 
advertising for a number of well known 

ompanies and possesses a background 
of experience qualifying him to speak 
:uthoritatively on this subject. 

Letters of such compelling nature as 
o bring back the prospects’ checks or 
inoney orders are needed by the printer 
ind by his customers. A careful reading 
of this volume will provide the printer 
vith a new viewpoint on business let- 
ters. It will help him put new strength 
and persuasiveness into his form letters; 
it will enable him to make valuable sug- 
gestions to his customers, and very often 
bring to mind additional opportunities 
for mailing pieces which will prove of 
benefit to his clients’ interests. 

“The Robert Collier Letter Book” is 
to be secured through the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER at the 
price of $5.25 postpaid. 


Textbook on Elementary Platen 
Presswork Now Available 

“Elementary Platen Presswork,” by 
Ralph W. Polk, supervisor of printing 
instruction in the Detroit public schools, 
is published for printing students, ap- 
prentices, and other shop and office em- 
ployes seeking reliable information on 
this subject. Platen-press instruction has 
been rather unorganized and often frag- 
mentary, says the author; and he has 
developed this textbook to remedy the 
obvious lack of authoritative informa- 
tion available on this subject. As a check 
upon the material’s instructional qual- 
ity, it was used in classroom work with 
student groups of varying ability, and 
proofs of each chapter were read and 
criticized by experienced craftsmen be- 
fore the plates were made. 

The subject matter covered by this 
book is as follows: the platen press; put- 
ting an order on the press; regulating 
impression; setting the guides; care of 
the press; feeding; simple makeready; 
correcting forms in the pressroom; inks; 


rollers; care and handling of the paper 
stock ; printing envelopes; type forms in 
more than one color; work-and-turn and 
work-and-twist forms; linoleum-block 
printing; printing halftones; special op- 
erations on the platen press. 

In acknowledging credit due to those 
whose comments or writings have aided 
him in the writing of this volume, the 
writer pays a very graceful and sincere 
compliment to THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
Pressroom editor in these words: “No 
author of a work of this nature can fail 
to sense a deep obligation to that dean 
of the American pressmen, Eugene St. 
John, who through his books and maga- 
zine activities over a period of years has 








This book has the outstanding advan- 
tage of offering the printer a kind of as- 
sistance which has, to our knowledge, 
never before been obtainable. The co- 
authors appreciated the predicament of 
the compositor handicapped by a dearth 
of skill in the selection of heading types 
to match a given text face, but spurred 
by an ambition to produce quality ty- 
pography without the need of expending 
all the profit on resets. 

In solving this problem they provide 
first an analysis of the characteristics of 
five classifications of type: modern, old- 
style, sans serif, script, and the venetian 
old-style. The second and main part of 
the book, not including the index, con- 
sists of fifty-seven pages, each page dem- 
onstrating five duplicate paragraphs of 
a given text face as combined with five 
different head-type faces. A cardboard 
sheet, from which has been cut an ob- 


Two pages of “Advertising Type Combinations,” showing how each paragraph and head are studied 


contributed more to the guidance of all 
those interested in good presswork than 
any other craftsman.” 

“Elementary Platen Presswork” will 
be found of distinct value to all who seek 
thorough and reliable information on the 
operation of the platen press. It may be 
secured from THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department for $1.60 postpaid. 


A Helpful Guide When Combining 
Text and Heading Type Faces 
“Advertising Type Combinations” is 
a compilation by Arthur C. Arnold, di- 
rector of typography with George Wil- 
lens & Company, Detroit typographic 
firm, and Robert H. Powers, member of 
the creative staff of Brooke, Smith & 
French, advertising agency, of that city. 
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long of proper size, is provided to enable 
the layout man or compositor to block 
out the four other combinations while 
studying any one of the five. 

With this book, then, the printer not 
overequipped with knowledge of or feel- 
ing for proper combinations of type is 
assured of a considerable amount of gui- 
dance—certainly a vast amount more 
than has ever before been offered to him 
at any price. Of course some typogra- 
phers may point to particular type com- 
binations in this book which, they may 
declare, are not correct; there is always 
room for differences of opinion. But one 
thing is certain: the average compositor 
will come closer to setting fine typogra- 
phy through this assistance than by re- 
lying solely upon his own knowledge. 





THE 


And if the book could have been made to 
include a larger number of faces the ad- 
vantage would have been greater. 

“Advertising Type Combinations” is 
to be purchased through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $3.10 postpaid. 


Estimating Manuals for the Color 
Printers and Lithographers 

The Cost Division of the Color Print- 
ing and Lithographing Industries has 
published two standard estimating man- 
uals, one for color printers and one for 
color lithographers. Both manuals were 
compiled by Bernard J. Raeber, cost en- 
gineer with the division. 

These manuals are published with a 
sturdy and attractive imitation-leather 
cover, in a loose-leaf binder form, and 
with tabbed pages providing a time-sav- 
ing index. Additional material brought 
out is sent to all purchasers. 

The manual for color printers has ten 
chapters, as follows: basic principle of 
estimating; the salesman’s request for 
estimate; standard estimating form; the 
layout; materials; production and cost 
centers; pricing and submitting of an 
estimate; specimen estimates; specimen 
budget of a typical color-printing plant. 
The manual for color lithographers in- 
cludes chapters on the same general sub- 
jects, with variations in text as required 
by differences in the type of plants. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Cost Division, Color Printing and Lith- 
ographing Industries, 19 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 
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Business Review for October 


N NORMAL years things usually com- 
it mence to “start” along about Labor 
Day, and then comes the usual fall re- 
vival of business, so that by the time the 
leaves take on their brilliant autumnal 
tints industrial and commercial activity 
has attained its “stride.” But this is not 
so at the present time. 

There is, however, an underlying evi- 
dence of an upward trend. While on the 
surface there appears to be little if any 
change, there is an undercurrent of im- 
proved sentiment that is finding its way 
through the intricacies of business ac- 
tivity, much like the invigorating waters 
of a cool, fresh spring as it courses in 
and out through the cracks and fissures 
of the rocky mountainside, finally to re- 
gale the thirsty traveler. 

The purpose of the economic program 
announced on October 6 by the Presi- 
dent was to increase the flow of credit, 
relieve banks in distressed regions, and 
generally restore confidence. 

From present indications October has 
put a check on the downward movement 
of tonnage on the books of the steel in- 
dustry. Recent developments have been 
of a favorable nature. A sharp upturn is 
not anticipated, but a gradual upward 
swing is expected. The outlook in fabri- 
cated steel construction is good, while 
pipeline orders continue at a fair pace. 
Railroad buying is also entering the pic- 
ture with quite a number of inquiries for 
heavy tonnage in rails. 


Photo by New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Group of U. T. A. officials and members photographed at convention headquarters 
Front row, left to right: B. B. Eisenberg, Cleveland, board member; G. F. Kalkhoff, New York City, treasurer; 
J. H. McFarland, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; William Pfaff, New Orleans, president; Julius S. Weyl, Philadelphia, 
first vice-president. Rear row: F. J. Vicari, New Orleans; A. C. Held, Pittsburgh, third vice-president; John J. 
Deviny, Washington, secretary; A. W. Finlay, Boston, board member; George H. Carter, Washington, public 
printer for the United States; Moise S. Steeg, New Orleans. The picture was taken in front of the Jung Hotel 
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In spite of the fact that, according to 
a preliminary estimate of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
September automobile production in the 
United States and Canada was 25.6 per 
cent under the August figures, signs in 
the motor industry appear to hold a 
likely portent of a turn in the business 
tide. Large orders are reported to have 
been given by the motor companies to 
the steel producers for bars, sheets, and 
strips for November shipment. This in 
all likelihood will mean the production 
and shipment of new automobile models 
during the month of December. 

It is said that the aggregate sum of 
orders placed by the motor companies 
for steel, parts, and so on totals in the 
neighborhood of $540,000,000. The re- 
leasing of such a vast sum for circula- 
tion would do much to adjust financial 
difficulties and ease situations as it goes 
through hundreds of channels, creating 
the usual after-effects to be gained from 
the individual or collective handling of 
fresh money. When the realization fully 
dawns upon the public consciousness 
that all is not lost—that after all this 
country has not “gone to the dogs”— 
there will be a gradual rebirth of confi- 
dence all along the line in business, com- 
mercial, and industrial circles. 

While there is still an occasional bank 
collapse, the epidemic in this country 
seems to have subsided. Without any 
desire or intention to draw comparisons, 
it nevertheless is interesting to note that 
during the present period of depression, 
from October, 1929, to the present day, 
there have been approximately 2,400 
bank closings in the United States, while 
during the same period of time not a sin- 
gle bank failure occurred throughout the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Observation has shown that the trend, 
either upward or downward, has gener- 
ally moved from east to west. If this can 
be set down as a rule, then possibly the 
improvement noticeable in the New 
England States and along the Atlantic 
Seaboard is the first faint breeze of the 
coming “trade winds.” And yet it is felt 
that any sustained improvement will 
have to await the stabilizing effect of a 
restoration of confidence in the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic situations, a restora 
tion which may be slow to arrive. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 
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Conference of Technical Experts 
Will Be Held in March 


The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
ners announces that the third Conference of 
‘echnical Experts in the Printing Industry, to 

held at the new McGraw-Hill Building, 

New York City, March 14 and 15, will be fea- 

red by a program remarkable for the broad 
s-ope and practical value of its features. 

Among the subjects which have been sug- 
gested are the following: advanced stereotyp- 
ing and electrotyping processes; progress in 

vlor printing for newspapers; premakeready 
levelopments; improvements in inks; recent 
printing processes, such as intaglio halftone, 
yantone, etc.; technical problems that relate to 
printing paper; progress in offset ; standardiza- 
tion of color; relation of press speeds to pro- 
duction; nickel and chromium plate finishes; 
improvements in humidification; reduction of 
noise; rubber plates, etc. 

The executive committee of the A. S. M. E. 
Printing Industries Division held a meeting in 
October to decide upon subjects and speakers, 
and the results of its work will be announced 
in a later issue of this publication. 


Karl Krause U. S. Corporation 
Represented by Thompson 


H. L. Thompson, who formerly represented 
the Oswego Machine Works and later the Sey- 
bold Machine Company in the New England 
territory, has become affiliated with the Karl 
Krause U. S. Corporation, of New York City, 
and will sell this firm’s line of cutting machin- 
ery in the New England district. 


Death of Arthur Scott White 


Arthur Scott White, president of the White 
Printing Company and the Michigan Engrav- 
ing Company, of Grand Rapids, died at his 
home in Grand Rapids on October 14 at the 
age of eighty-seven years. He had been iden- 
tified with the printing industry for almost 
three-quarters of a century, having become an 
apprentice with an Ann Arbor printing firm 
when only thirteen years of age. Four years 
later, as a journeyman, young White drifted 
away in the customary manner of printers of 
that period, working in Chicago and St. Louis 
printshops, and finally, at the time of the Civil 
War, in an Omaha office. He enlisted in the in- 
fantry, but his employers, knowing that he was 
under age, secured his discharge from military 
service. In 1868, when he was twenty-four, 
Mr. White returned to Michigan and became 
the composing-room foreman with the Grand 
Rapids Daily Enquirer, and after holding this 
position for eight years he was appointed the 
city editor of the Grand Rapids Times. In 1880 


Mr. White founded the White Printing Com- 
pany and also the Michigan Engraving Com- 
pany in connection with the establishing of 
the Michigan Artisan, a furniture-trade publi- 
cation, but the printing and engraving enter- 
prises eventually superseded the Artisan in 
importance and he sold the publication after 
it had served the local furniture industry for 
thirty-three years. During recent years Mr. 
White’s writings about the old days in Grand 
Rapids and western Michigan have attracted 
a considerable amount of attention. 


Death of Philemon D. Swigart 
Philemon D. Swigart, president of the Swi- 
gart Paper Company, Chicago, passed away 
on October 3 at the age of eighty-one years. 
His business career began in his father’s news- 


PHILEMON D. SWIGART 


paper office at Maquoketa, Iowa, and later he 
published newspapers of his own at Anamosa 
and Wyoming in the same state. In the late 
seventies, when Iowa and Nebraska were but 
sparsely settled, Mr. Swigart became affiliated 
with the J. W. Butler Paper Company as its 
sales representative in that territory. In 1898 
he established the Swigart Paper Company at 
Chicago, and as its active head until the time 
of his death Mr. Swigart so ably administered 
this organization that it is now known and re- 
spected as one of the outstanding paper com- 
panies in the Chicago district. 
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Urge Inclusion of Brady’s Name 

in Title of Training School 

Peter J. Brady, the chairman of the Steer- 
ing Committee promulgating the campaign of 
the New York City printing industry for its 
$2,500,000 training center, was killed in an air- 
plane accident on September 21. After taking 
photoengraving courses in night school young 
Brady joined the photoengravers’ union and 
worked for several years at the trade. He was 
appointed a walking delegate and then rose to 
the position of president, gradually developing 
an influence in union circles which established 
him as a spokesman for organized labor. Under 
Mr. Brady’s sponsorship the Federation Bank 
and Trust Company was organized in 1923, 
and he became its president. 

The Educational Commission of the Print- 
ing Industry of New York City on October 1 
petitioned the Board of Education to make 
the proposed school for the graphic arts a 
memorial to Peter J. Brady by naming it “The 
Peter J. Brady School for the Graphic Arts.” 
He was a past president of the New York 
Photo-Engravers Union and also of the inter- 
national union, had served as president of the 
New York City and New York State Allied 
Printing Trades Councils, and was thoroughly 
familiar with the educational needs of the 
graphic-arts industries. 

As chairman of the Steering Committee of 
the Educational Commission, Mr. Brady was 
the leading figure in the drive for the central 
school for the graphic arts in New York City, 
and his enthusiastic work on this project is 
held to be chiefly responsible for the fact that 
this proposed training center is being included 
in the building program of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the current year. 


Exhibition of Advertising Art 
Being Held at Detroit 

An exhibition of contemporary advertising 
art is being held at the Scarab Club, Detroit, 
for the entire month of November. At the first 
exhibition of this kind, held last year, more 
than two hundred artists of Detroit, New York 
City, and Chicago displayed specimens of their 
work. This year the scope of the exhibition 
has been broadened to permit exhibits by art- 
ists residing anywhere in the United States or 
in foreign countries. Photographic and me- 
chanical-retouching specimens are included in 
this democratic art exhibition. No prizes are 
awarded, and every artist is limited to one 
exhibit of his work. 

The exhibition is sponsored by Lee Ander- 
son, the president of Advertisers, Incorporated, 
Detroit agency, and is under the direction of 
Sidney A. Wells, art director of this agency. 

























































Constructive Program Will Feature 
I.T.C. A. Cleveland Meeting 


The annual convention of the International 
Trade Composition Association, which is to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, in Cleveland, on 
November 6 and 7, offers a practical, construc- 
tive program which trade-plant owners and 
executives cannot afford to miss, according to 
President Howard O. Bullard. 

Walter J. Berg, of Cincinnati, will speak on 
a significant topic—‘Your Competitor Has 





A hole in the flange of the feeder housing for 
the electric pot’s metal feeder permits the in- 
sertion of a thermometer without the neces- 
sity of removing the housing. 

The changed shape of the pot return cam 
advances the return and thus prevents undue 
strain on the pot and mold mechanism through 
the metal solidifying when relatively cold. The 
front distributor screw lower gear guard has 
been changed in shape to permit easier access 
to oil holes, and the pot well brush handle has 
been lengthened to clear the top of the me- 





When Edward Epstean (right), treasurer of the Walker Engraving Company, New York City, 
visited Stephen Henry Horgan, The Inland Printer’s photoengraving editor, at Albany recently 


No Horns.” Carl F. Lezius, of Cleveland, will 
discuss methods of “Selling the Product of the 
Product.” The more important values of or- 
ganization work will be stressed by B. B. Eis- 
enberg, of Cleveland. A symposium will be 
conducted to consider plans for broadening the 
scope of the trade-composition business. 
Frank M. Sherman, of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, will talk on “Look- 
ing Both Ways From the Middle.” Arthur S. 
Overbay, of Indianapolis, past president of the 
I. T. C. A., is to deliver an important message 
on “Building Business on a Permanent Foun- 
dation,” and the address by James Sweeney, 
also of Indianapolis, will deal with “Trade- 
Composition Barometers of 1931.” 





Recent Improvements Enhance 
Efficiency of the Linotype 


A number of recent improvements have been 
made in the linotype machine, the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company announces, in order 
to increase the present efficiency of that ma- 
chine for its purchasers. 

A lock washer, added to the knife wiper 
lever roll bracket, prevents the bracket from 
working loose. A new spaceband lever pawl 
guide piece for forty-two-pica machines, spe- 
cially heat-treated and with size of lugs in- 
creased, prevents breakage of lugs when the 
spaceband lever pawl slides over the top of the 
second elevator. The lockwasher now applied 
to the ejector cam screw keeps the cam from 
working loose and damaging the ejector lever. 


chanical thermostat. The side bearing face and 
operating point have been altered to prevent 
possibility of their slipping over, jamming the 
distributor shifter slide link, and possibly dam- 
aging the second elevator. Corners and edges 
of the bent section on the spaceband long chute 
plate have been rounded to eliminate the possi- 
bility of extra-thin spacebands catching. 





Chicago Tribune and Goss Company 
Develop Full-Color Project 

The Goss Printing Press Company, working 
in collaboration with the Chicago Tribune, has 
developed a press unit which will enable the 
Tribune to produce full-color printing in its 
daily issues at high speed and without smear- 
ing, in effects previously possible only in mag- 
azines. Nine of these press units have been 
ordered from the Goss company by the Trib- 
une, Which in a recent article described the 
new achievement as follows: 

“The new units will make it possible for the 
Tribune to include four pages in each issue 
displaying full-color combinations. At the same 
time an indefinite number of two-color pages, 
which have been available for some time, may 
be included, in addition to the regular black- 
and-white and full-color pages. 

“Three primary colors may be used on the 
new-type press, and these may be impressed 
one over another to achieve any shade or 
color. Thus the same color schemes produced 
in many magazines and weeklies will be avail- 
able for editorial and advertising purposes.” 
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Sixth Franklin Essay Contest Open 
to Students and Apprentices 
The International Benjamin Franklin So- 
ciety will award a gold medal to the printing 
apprentice or student in a school of printing 
who writes the best essay of about one thou- 
sand words on the subject “The Influence of 
Benjamin Franklin’s Career.” The award will 
be made at the annual meetjng of the society, 
in January, 1932. Every contestant must have 
been located in his present connection, as stu- 
dent or apprentice, for at least six months. The 
manuscript must be typewritten or printed on 
only one side of each sheet of paper, and be 
mailed on or before December 10 of this year 
to the Department of Education, United Ty- 
pothetae of America, Tower Building, Four- 
teenth and K Streets, Washington, D.C. 





Holiday Letterheads Create Good 
Feeling and Yield Business 


The use of special holiday letterheads, which 
many printers have found to be a most prac- 
tical idea, has values which justify the consid- 
eration of every printer at this season of the 
year. The gaily colored stationery generates a 
warmth of holiday feeling which inevitably re- 
flects credit upon the printing firm using it. 
But there is a profit-yielding angle also. The 
printer has an opportunity to sell such station- 
ery to his regular customers, purchasing the 
letterheads complete with colorwork and im- 
printing the name and address of the customer 
in an appropriate type face and with an at- 
tractively matching color of ink. 

The effective slogan “Kindle the Holiday 
Spirit With Holiday Letterheads” has been de- 
veloped to express this idea by the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company, which for a number of 
years has presented a holiday-letterhead ser- 
vice for printers. That company arranges its 
sample letterheads in a colorful sales kit which 
does much toward helping the printer sell holi- 





Sample kit of holiday letterheads for printers’ use 


day stationery. Further information may be 
secured from the Goes Lithographing Com- 
pany, 35 West Sixty-first Street, Chicago. 





Booklet on Union Printers Home 
Published by C. W. Pafflow 

Charles W. Pafflow has published a 5 by 814 
booklet titled “A Short Sketch of the Union 
Printers Home, Colorado Springs, Colorado,” 
attractively illustrated with views of the beau- 
tiful grounds and buildings and presenting 
competent record of the invaluable work that 
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is carried on at this institution. This interest- 
ing thirty-two page compilation is on sale for 
twenty-five cents, and the profits are used for 
the Home Endowment Fund. 

Investment of such a nominal sum in this 
booklet will provide very valuable facts for 
any printer and will also help a worthy cause. 
Orders for copies of the booklet should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pafflow, 3171 Eighteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Publisher Travels From Hawaii 
to Attend U. T. A. Sessions 


Frank J. Cody, publisher of the Hilo (Ha- 
wali) Tribune Herald, traveled approximately 
fifty-seven hundred miles in order to attend 
tlie October convention of the United Typoth- 
etae of America. On September 25 he left Hilo, 
traveling by boat about two hundred miles to 
Honolulu, where he took a steamer for Los 
Angeles, arriving on October 2. At this point 
Mr. Cody purchased a light automobile, and, 
leaving Los Angeles on October 4, covered the 
remaining several thousand miles in very short 
order, and altogether enjoyed a varied but 
very pleasant trip. 

Hilo, says Mr. Cody, is the second largest 
city in the Territory of Hawaii, and is situated 
on the island of Hawaii, from which the terri- 
tory derives its name. On this island are the 
two highest mountain peaks in the Pacific 
Ocean, and also the largest active volcano in 
the world, which erupted in lively fashion in 
February of the present year. 

The Tribune Herald is an eight-page, seven- 
column, seven-day-a-week American newspa- 
per, and with it is operated the only modern 
commercial printing plant on this island. There 
are also twenty-three sugar plantations on the 





FRANK J. CODY 


island within a hundred-mile radius for which 
the Tribune Herald plant handles commercial 
work. On this island are also two Japanese 
dailies and several small weekly papers, each 
operating its own commercial-printing plant 
and each establishment handling its work with 
a staff of oriental employes. 


Prices 10 to 15 Per Cent Lower 
on Miehle Line of Presses 


“In accordance with the trend of the times 
the Miehle Company announces substantial re- 
ductions on its entire line of printing presses.” 
The foregoing is practically all of the text of 
a circular distributed by the Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company during the 
U. T. A. convention in New Orleans on Mon- 
day, October 12. Coincidentally the announce- 
ment was sent to the trade generally from the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago. The re- 
duction varies on different machines, ranging 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Not only has Miehle made this cut in its 
prices, which officials confidently believe will 
release considerable new business, but in the 
case of the vertical and horizontal high-speed 
presses the company announces new and im- 
proved machines. The improvements set forth 
are considerably increased speed, greater con- 
venience, and greater safety. 

During the convention Miehle kept open 
house at the Marberc Hotel, one block distant 
from the Jung, the convention headquarters. 
There many of those attending the convention 
—as well as New Orleans printers in numbers— 
were able to see the new vertical and horizon- 
tal in actual operation. 





Photoengravers’ St. Louis Meeting 
Featured by Constructive Work 


The 1931 annual convention of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association, held last month 
at St. Louis, may well be classified as the most 
constructive and inspiring group of sessions 
occurring for many years within the photo- 
engraving industry. Never before, says Com- 
missioner Louis Flader, have members worked 
as seriously over their trade problems as they 
did at the St. Louis gathering. 

Adolph Schuetz, of New York City, who has 
served the association faithfully and ably as its 
chief executive, was reélected to that position. 
Peter Schotanus, who has been serving as sec- 
ond vice-president, was elevated to the rank of 
first vice-president. Aibert Hoffman, of San 
Francisco, was chosen second vice-president, 
and Oscar F. Kwett, of Canton, Ohio, was re- 
tained as secretary-treasurer. 

A number of important resolutions were 
approved by the convention. One of these pro- 
tested the sale of photoengraving equipment 
with unreasonably small down payments and 
the extension of unwarranted credits to finan- 
cially irresponsible persons. Another resolution 
took exception to the unfair competition of- 
fered by some newspaper plants which are pro- 
ducing commercial photoengravings. 

The new photoengravers’ scale just adopted 
by the association was also the occasion for a 
resolution urging that the scale be printed and 
distributed at the earliest possible moment, in 
order that its use might relieve the chaotic 
sales situation now so common to the industry. 

One of the outstanding addresses of the 
convention was given by H. A. Porter, vice- 
president in charge of sales with the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, who spoke on the 
subject of “Future Possibilities for the Pho- 
toengraver.” First drawing attention to the 
unbiased position of his company, which pro- 
duces printing equipment for letterpress, off- 
set, and gravure, Mr. Porter then went on to 
show the growing tendency of printing buyers 
and printers themselves to combine two and 
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sometimes all three of these methods in the 
same printed piece. The printers having offset 
departments, he said, have recognized that re- 
sults count, rather than the particular meth- 
ods or processes used. Then why should not 
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the photoengraver serve the plate needs of all 
three major processes—offset and gravure as 
well as letterpress ? 

“The photoengraving industry today,” said 
Mr. Porter, “is best fitted to become the plate- 
maker for all three methods—typographic, off- 
set, and gravure. I believe that offset and 
gravure will reach their greatest development 
only when it is possible for those having these 
presses to purchase their plates in the open 
market as relief plates are purchased today. 

“Consider this proposition seriously. Straight 
thinking will lead you inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that you must master the technique of 
planographic and intaglio plates. 

“When photoengravers produce offset and 
gravure plates with the same fidelity to detail 
and color that has typified their work in 
the production of four-color process halftone 
plates, a new epoch will have been reached in 
the history of the graphic arts. Then you will 
be platemakers to the industry—not merely to 
the letterpress division of the industry. Then 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in being awake to the opportunity you will 
have increased your sphere, your opportunity, 
your prestige, and your profits.” 





New Improvements Are Achieved 
for Intertype Machines 

An aluminum shield which is said to prevent 
the accumulation of metal on intertype plung- 
ers and aid maximum production of slugs has 
been brought out by the Intertype Corpora- 
tion. Fiber keyboard driving gears, for reduc- 
ing to the absolute minimum the amount of 
keyboard noise, are an improvement recently 
achieved for intertype owners. The fiber gears 
are also said to eliminate any lost motion re- 
sulting from the clashing of metal gears. 
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O. R.Trampusch,Web Offset Expert, 
Affiliated With Hoe Company 


Otto R. Trampusch, formerly chief design- 
ing engineer and sales representative with the 
Vomag Company, well known German press 
manufacturer, has become associated with R. 
Hoe & Company as sales engineer in connec- 


OTTO R. TRAMPUSCH 


tion with the development and sale of web off- 
set machinery. Mr. Trampusch is a graduate 
of the Technical College at Brunn, Moravia. 
Aside from his engineering and sales expe- 
rience with the Vomag Company in the United 
States and Canada, he has served as designing 
engineer with Koenig & Bauer, and as engi- 
neer in charge of rotary-press design with the 
M.A. N. Company. 

This engineer’s thorough training in design- 
ing and selling machines of this type, together 
with R. Hoe & Company’s long experience with 
the web-fed newspaper and magazine presses, 
high-speed folders, and offset machinery, will 
comprise an invaluable combination for giving 
Hoe customers the ultimate degree of service. 


Death of Stanley C. Bagg 

Stanley C. Bagg, known as one of the great 
fighting editors of the old Southwest, died at 
his home in Santa Barbara, California, on Oc- 
tober 2 at the age of seventy-five years. He 
founded the Tombstone (Ariz.) Prospector in 
1888, and was its editor and publisher during 
the seven most violent years of Tombstone’s 
history. In 1895 his mining interests required 
so much of his attention that Mr. Bagg retired 
from the newspaper business, and he later at- 
tained much prominence in mining circles. 


System of Color Overlapping Is 
Offered for Berte Process 

The August Becker Corporation has devel- 
oped the Becker system of color overlapping 
for use with the Jean Berté process of water- 
color printing. This system can predetermine 
accurately the colors resulting from the over- 
lapping of various combinations of basic col- 


ors used. It includes a comprehensive series of 
charts printed by the Jean Berté process with 
the Jean Berté inks, with every chart showing 
a number of balanced basic colors and their 
resulting overlap colors. 

The artist has for his selection fifty-six over- 
lap colors from each chart of six basic colors. 
He knows in advance what colors will be pro- 
duced by overlapping. The engraver consults 
the same chart in cutting the plates, and the 
pressman uses it to get the correct ink formu- 
las for each order. Uncertainty and guesswork 
being eliminated from the problem, faithful 
reproduction of the original colors is assured 
and a higher quality of production guaranteed. 

Additional information regarding this sys- 
tem may be secured by addressing a letter to 
the attention of the August Becker Corpora- 
tion in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Munising Paper Company Appoints 
New Agents for Caslon Bond 

The Munising Paper Company, Munising, 
Michigan, announces that the Knight Brothers 
Paper Company, of Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Miami, and the United Paper Company, of 
New Orleans, have been appointed agents for 
Caslon bond in their respective territories. 

C. W. Hollandale, formerly production man- 
ager with the Ellis T. Gash Company, of Chi- 
cago, has become affiliated with the Munising 
Paper Company as production manager of its 
advertising department, which is located at 
the Chicago office of the firm. 


American Type Founders Company 
Brings Out New Type Faces 

The American Type Founders Company an- 
nounces the completion of several new type 
faces, specimen lines of which are shown here- 
with. The Cooper Modern face is an Oswald 
Cooper design, and is made in sizes from six- 
to seventy-two point inclusive. Stymie Me- 
dium is made in eighteen sizes, ranging from 
six- up to one-hundred-forty-four-point, and 
the Stymie Medium Italic is available in from 
six- up to seventy-two-point. The Garamond 


18 Point Cooper Modern 


MoOobDERT’N 
Chie Hats 
NICE TYPE FACES 
Pleased Advertisers 
FINE MANSIONS 
Hundred Admitted 


D. M.A. A. Convention at Buffalo 
Notable for Helpful Ideas 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, which 
met at Buffalo early in October, was featured 
by practical addresses and discussions which 
more than justified the splendid attendance of 
approximately eight hundred persons. 

In the election of officers, Ben J. Sweetland 
of Sweetland Advertising, New York City. 
was made president to succeed William A. Bid 
dle, of Cincinnati, who has held that position 
for two terms. C. S. Watson, of the Canadian 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and 
C. A. Bethge, of the Chicago Mail Order House 
were elected vice-presidents, and Leonard Ray 
mond, of Boston, was made a director. Frank 
L. Pierce is continued in his position as thi 
association’s secretary-treasurer. 

The effect of maintained advertising sched 
ules was forcibly demonstrated by Mr. Biddl: 
in the opening address. He presented figures t: 
show that advertisers making the same adver 
tising appropriations or increasing them had 
suffered a loss of only about 7.5 per cent fo: 
last year, while losses in the neighborhood 0: 
15 per cent or more had been sustained b) 
firms which had slashed or entirely eliminated 
their advertising budgets. 

Methods of advertising and selling whic! 
have produced exceptional results during the 
period of depression were outlined by severa! 
speakers. One of these was Charles K. Swaf- 
ford, of the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, who spoke on the topic “Slaying the 
Business Ghost.” John A. Smith, Junior, of the 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company, at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, which has established a notable 
record in direct-mail selling, discussed “Logic, 
Not Magic, the Key to Successful Direct-Mail 
Selling.” “Seeing Ideas Through Is the Big 
Idea” was the subject of the message by Har- 
old J. Potter, of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany, Westfield, New York; and Billy B. Van, 
a former actor who has developed his Pine 
Tree Products Company through the medium 
of skilful advertising, talked on the subject 
“Selling Sunshine and Business.” 


18 Point Stymie Light Italic 


PRINTING EXHIBIT 
Several Rare Books 


18 Point Garamond Open 


ELEGANT SPECIMEN 
Modern Printing Shown 


18 Point Bodoni Open 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
Obtained Smart Effect 


These six new type faces by the American Type Founders Company will interest every printer 


Open and Bodoni Open are companion series 
for the Garamond and Bodoni type faces. 
Specimen showings of these new type faces 
will be sent to any who desire them, and re- 
quests may be made at local branches of the 
American Type Founders Company. 
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The problem of “Selling a Service by Direct 
Mail” was discussed in an address by Paul T. 
Babson, of the United Business Service, Bo:- 
ton; and Vance C. Woodcox, of the Kelvinatvr 
Sales Corporation, Detroit, told what his or- 
ganization had achieved through use of direct 









we 





mail. Among other well known speakers on the 
program were E. L. Wight, advertising man- 
ager of the United States Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Harry V. Mercer, 
of the American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and P. Wesley Combs, Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan. 

The fifteenth annual convention and exhibi- 
tion of the D. M. A. A. will be held at New 
York City, the definite date to be announced 
leter from the Detroit headquarters. 





Postmaster-General Brown to Seek 
Increase in First-Class Rate 


It is stated that Postmaster-General Brown 
i. planning to ask Congress, in his December 
report, to increase the first-class postal rates 
to two and a half or possibly three cents, as a 
means of reducing the Post Office Department’s 
annual deficit, which is now close to $100,000,- 
(00. Another possible source of increased reve- 
nue is an increase in the air-mail-letter rate, as 
this service is said to be costing in the vicinity 
of $17,000,000 a year more than the revenue it 
}roduces under present rates. 





Unusual Display of Printing Held 
by Vardon & Sons, Limited 


A novel and distinctive exhibition of print- 
ing and lithography was recently staged by 
Vardon & Sons, Limited, well known printing 
and bookbinding concern of Adelaide, Austra- 
lia. Where specimens of certain pieces of print- 
ing could not be obtained from the company 
files, the customers were invited to bring in 
this work for use during the exhibition, which 
was conducted for a period of ten days. Post- 
ers, showcards, wine and fruit labels, catalogs, 
booklets, folders, cartons, containers, and gen- 
eral office printing were included. Many of the 
firm’s customers sent in their products with 
the Vardon labels pasted on the bottles and 
tins. Considerable public interest in good print- 
ing was developed by this exhibition, and the 
company believes that the expense and effort 
involved were more than justified by the 
benefits resulting from the display. 
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Neal Dow Becker’s Observations 


on European Conditions 


URBULENT economic and business condi- 

tions across the Atlantic have been holding 
the attention of everyone—printers as well as 
those of various industries. When Neal Dow 
Becker, the president of the Intertype Corpo- 
ration, was in England and on the Continent 
for several months this summer he made care- 
ful note of his reactions. Although Tue INLAND 
PRINTER but rarely quotes comments of this 
character, Mr. Becker’s observations are so in- 
formative and “meaty” that we are glad to 
present them in the exact form in which they 
were written by him, as follows: 

“Curiously enough, the one place in which 
business men have turned optimistic is Eng- 
land. When I was there in July everyone was 
in a blue funk, with trade at a low point and 
export trade especially dwindling away. The 
worst of it was that nobody seemed to be try- 
ing to do anything about it and no one could 
predict anything hopeful for industry. 

“Returning to England from the Continent 
in early October I found a changed atmos- 
phere. As a result of the depreciated pound a 
stimulation was already being felt in certain 
export lines, and the practical certainty of an 
early protective tariff has given the British 
manufacturers a distinct feeling that England’s 
balance of trade will shortly be favorable. The 
facts that taxes have been increased and that 
the cost of living is certain to rise are accepted 
philosophically and even cheerfully with the 
thought that due to recent developments there 
is likely to be a trade revival and a decrease 
in the amount of unemployment. 

“British manufacturers of printing machin- 
ery expect before the end of this year to have 
the advantage of a 334 per cent ad valorem 
tariff on all foreign-made machinery. This is 
expected to shut out pretty effectively both 





The exhibition of printing and lithography recently put on by Vardon & Sons, Limited, of Adelaide, Aus- 


tralia, demonstrates forcefully the benefits possible through such a project when it is comp ly pr 


d 





As the illustration indicates, many customers sent canned and bottled products bearing labels produced by 


Vardon. The company believes that the benefits of this exhibition notably outweighed the expense involved 
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the American and German printing machinery, 
the importations of which have been very sub- 
stantial even during the period of depression 
since the end of the war. 

“It was on the European Continent that I 
found the greatest consternation at England’s 


r 





NEAL DOW BECKER 


The president of the Intertype Corporation. His 
comments on European affairs are presented here 


going off the gold standard. Those countries 
which had been selling to England in substan- 
tial amounts were gloomy over the apparent 
loss of the British market, and they feared for 
the stability of all currencies, not excepting the 
United States dollar. Indeed Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, all of whom live largely 
upon exports of foodstuffs to England, so that 
their merchants buy in kroner and sell in 
pounds sterling, lost no time in hopping off the 
gold standard and adjusting their currencies 
to the pound sterling. 

“But in Germany the prevailing attitude of 
mind appears to be that of the man washed 
overboard, who wonders whether a life pre- 
server is going to be thrown to him or whether 
he is to be allowed to sink. The Germans can- 
not pay their debts in gold, because they have 
not got it and cannot get it. They say they 
would be glad to pay in goods but that they 
are not permitted to pay in goods, because the 
creditor countries do not want German goods, 
but shut out the German goods by high tar- 
iffs. The people who do want German goods 
and are willing to buy them freely are the 
Russians; but selling to the Russians has its 
disadvantages, since they will not pay cash, 
and doing business with Russia, even with the 
credits guaranteed by that government, re- 
quires an ability to finance greater than that 
within the power of any but the strongest 
German manufacturers. 

“In general I do not hesitate to say that 
business in Europe is considerably more upset 
today than it has been at any time since the 
stabilization of the German mark in 1924.” 
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The Institute of Paper Chemistry 
Dedicates Its New Home 

On September 23 the new building of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, affiliated with 
Lawrence College, at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
was dedicated in conjunction with the college’s 
Matriculation Day convocation. Dr. John H. 
Finley, the editor of the New York Times, was 
the principal speaker upon this occasion, and 
prominent executives of the paper industry 
were present to take part in the ceremonies. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, which 
was established in 1930, opens this year with 
an enrolment of twenty-seven students, grad- 
uates of twenty-two different colleges and uni- 


dents at Lawrence College and a pioneer in 
the paper industry. The fund will be used in 
the construction of an addition to the institute 
to house the library and provide additional 
laboratory space which will be needed. 


Printing Executives Entertained 
Royally by Mead Institute 
A group of over thirty printing executives, 
principally from Chicago, was recently enter- 
tained in regal style on a week-end pilgrimage 
to Wisconsin as guests of the George W. Mead 
Paper Institute and the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company. While the fishing 
and golf were somewhat hampered by an over- 


Franklin Company, Oldest Engraving 
Firm in Chicago, Closes Doors 

The Franklin Company, the oldest photoen- 
graving and electrotyping concern in Chicago, 
has suspended business, and its closing removes 
from the graphic-arts industries of Chicago 
one of its most colorful concerns. George H. 
Benedict, who kindly furnished the facts given 
in this item, states that this firm was estab- 
lished in 1856 under the name of Zeese & Rand, 
but a score of years later it was operating as 
A. Zeese & Company. In 1888 the firm moved 
to the Franklin Building, in which, as Mr. 
Benedict recalls it, Mr. Zeese and W. B. Con- 
key were jointly interested. 


Group of printing-plant executives, chiefly from Chicago, recently entertained at the fishing camp of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 


Top row, left to right: C. A. Powell, Marquette Lith- 
ograph Company; H. E. Wilson, F. J. Riley Printing 
Company; A. E. Martin, M. A. Ring & Company; A. 
C. Herr, Harmegnies & Howell; a Menominee Indian 
chief; D. D. McKiernan, G. F. McKiernan & Com- 
pany; W. T. Fisher, H. G. Adair Printing Company; 
A. Broberg, Harmegnies & Howell; B. A. Hain, Gentry 
Printing Company; James Le Roy, American Colortype 
Company; Robert Fleisher, Century Paper Company, 
Indianapolis; George H. Cornelius, Cornelius Printing 
Company, Indianapolis; R. W. Dotts, Kehm, Feitsch 
& Miller; Charles E. Temple, Hillison & Etten Com- 


versities. About a quarter of a million dollars 
is invested in the institute’s plant and appa- 
ratus, which include the finest library in Amer- 
ica on pulp and paper chemistry, exceptionally 
high-grade optical instruments, and perfectly 
controlled constant-humidity-and-temperature 
rooms. More than two hundred companies 
throughout the United States contributed ma- 
terials and apparatus for use in the institute’s 
construction and operation, and it works on a 
budget equal to the income from more than a 
million dollars of endowment. 

The purpose of the institute is threefold. It 
trains talented college graduates in the chem- 
istry of pulp and paper, is establishing a com- 
prehensive research library and information 
service for the use of the paper industry, and 
is codrdinating various phases of pulp and pa- 
per research to be carried on in the interests of 
the entire paper industry. 

During the dedicatory exercises announce- 
ment was made of a gift of $100,000 to the in- 
stitute by James C. Kimberly in memory of 
his father, J. A. Kimberly, one of the first stu- 


pany. Middle row, left to right: Elmer Vorbau, Walton 
& Spencer Company; Albert Hirschfelder, George G. 
Renneker Company; J. L. Frazier, editor, THE INLAND 
PRINTER; Herbert Schild, the Bookhouse for Children; 
J. J. Miller, Barnard & Miller Company; Ray Carne, 
J. Carne Printing Company; J. H. Walden, Chicago 
Printers, Incorporated; C. H. Eldredge, Missouri Ru- 
ralist, St. Louis; John Bookwalter, Bookwalter, Ball, 
Greathouse Printing Company, of Indianapolis; H. T. 
Benham, Benham & Munday Company, Indianapolis; 
Sidney Schnitzer, Fred Klein Company; Max Leon- 
hart, Frank W. Black & Company. Bottom row, from 


sufficiency of rainy weather, these bad features 
were more than compensated for by the trip 
through the paper mill, the stop at the Me- 
nominee Indian Reservation, the sincere hos- 
pitality of Mr. and Mrs. Mead, and the spirit 
of genuine good-fellowship which prevailed 
among the guests at the camp. 


Linotype News Provides Unique 
Test for New Type Face 

A recent issue of The Linotype News offered 
an unusual demonstration of the printing qual- 
ities of its new Linotype Excelsior text face. 
The issue, after having been set in the Excel- 
sior, was produced under modern newspaper 
conditions, good newsprint stock being run on 
a high-speed rotary press equipped with rub- 
ber rollers. The clearness of the text face and 
the complete absence of filled-up characters go 
far to prove the splendid printing qualities of 
Linotype Excelsior. Other specimens in which 
this face is used will be gladly forwarded to in- 
terested printers. Address the Mergenthaler 

Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
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left to right: L. A. Moodie, of Marquette Lithograph 
Company; Harry Brostoff, attorney, Master Printers 
Federation of Chicago; Kenneth McKiernan, G. F. Mc- 
Kiernan Printing Company; L. M. Munson, J. Carne 
Printing Company; E. B. Rasmessen, Excelsior Print 
ing Company; Walter Howton, of Frank W. Black & 
Company, C. T. Fairbanks, Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Company; Walter F. Klein, Fred Klein Com- 
pany; Percy Poehler, Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company. All of the printing-plant executives 
shown in this photograph are from Chicago excepting 
where a city is mentioned after the company name. 


A year later Mr. Zeese decided to retire. 
The business was taken over by J. H. Behrens, 
E. D. Moeng, Adolph Jahn, Gus Zeese, and 
others, but was operated as A. Zeese & Com- 
pany until 1894. In 1886 the firm had added 
zinc etching to its line; the halftone process 
was acquired in 1891. The near approach of 
the World’s Fair of 1893 occasioned an im- 
mense increase in the company’s business, and 
it became remarkably successful. 

About this time the firm produced, by the 
Mumler wash-out gelatin process, plates for a 
reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica, com- 
prising possibly the largest single order for 
plates ever known. The order for halftones to 
illustrate the Peoples Bible History, which was 
awarded on competition of quality with the 
foremost engravers of the United States, was 
another large contract which was handled by 
the Franklin company. 

Three-color process samples were exhibited 
by Kurtz at the World’s Fair. Gus Zeese (a 
nephew of Alexander Zeese, and now of the 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New York City) 
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in 1895 worked out the process which resulted 
in the founding of the Chicago Colortype 
Company in 1897. This step took Mr. Behrens 
and Gus Zeese from the old organization. 

When Alexander Zeese returned from Eu- 
rope in 1894 and found his former company 
prospering, he sought to rejoin it. Being un- 
successful in his efforts, he established the firm 
of A. Zeese & Sons, and thereupon A. Zeese & 
Company changed its name to the Franklin 
Engraving and Electrotyping Company. 

In 1902 the firm absorbed the Marsh & 
Grant Printing Company, and the name was 
then changed to the Franklin Company. As 
the business flourished, the idea of erecting the 
firm’s own building developed, and was car- 
ried out in 1913 on South Dearborn Street. 

‘he expected advantage was never realized ; 
in fact, quite the reverse. The construction 
cosis exceeded the estimated amount, and the 
coinpany went into debt and was forced to 
place the control in other hands. E. D. Moeng, 
nominally the president of the firm, was not 
the controlling spirit. Grant, Borgerson, Knip- 
schild, Gunkel, Dobson, and Friedman were 
successively in charge of production, but none 
proved satisfactory to the controlling powers. 
At the time of Mr. Moeng’s death in 1928 
he was the largest individual stockholder, but 
evidently had had little command over the af- 
fairs of the company for some time. 

A. T. Elwood was made president at the last 
reorganization. The printing equipment was 
sold and production was confined to photo- 
engraving and electrotyping. But the current 
business depression proved the final straw. 
Faced with the prospect of operating at a loss 
for an indefinite period, the stockholders voted 
to resort to a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
and thus the Franklin Company passed out of 
existence. Its equipment was sold to the auc- 
tioneers for $5,000—a sad commentary upon 
the instability of business success! 


Portable Drying Rack Supplied 
by the Hamilton Company 

During the next few months many portable 
drying racks of the kind illustrated and de- 
scribed on page 60 of our October issue will be 
made during idle time by pressmen and other 
printshop employes who are handy with car- 
penters’ tools. Though impressed with the con- 
venience, simplicity, and economy of the rack, 
many printers do not employ such pressmen- 
carpenters, or will not have the idle time in 
which to make the rack. 

To serve the latter class as well as the for- 
mer, and in fairness to one of the industry’s 
outstanding manufacturers of equipment, THE 
INLAND PRINTER is glad, at the instance of a 
reader, to note that a drying rack of the iden- 
tical design is made by the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

This Hamilton rack, known by the name 
“New York,” is made in two sizes—for sheets 
24 by 36 and 28 by 42 inches. Its stand, or 
frame, is mounted on casters and accommo- 
dates twenty removable dryers. An antique- 
finished ash is used for the frame; dryers are of 
unfinished birch. In sending a circular illus- 
trating and describing the “New York,” E. P. 
Hamilton says, “Such a rack cannot be made 
in the printshop as cheaply as we can sell it.” 

Obviating the excessive stacking of freshly 
printed sheets, the portable drying rack re- 
duces expensive slipsheeting to the minimum, 
and offsetting is eliminated, too. 


New Developments in Field 


of Printers’ Equipment 


A NEW BOOK-SEWING MACHINE, known as 
No. 12, has been brought out by the Smyth 
Manufacturing Company. The chief advan- 
tages claimed for the new machine are that it 
will produce a better quality of work at a 


not disturb the section on the saddle until it 
once more starts its travel toward the arm. 
Additional information regarding this machine 
may be obtained by communicating with the 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





The Smyth machine is said to produce better work at faster speed, with more kinds of sewing 


faster speed and in more varieties of sewing. 
The new No. 12 handles plain sewing; braid- 
ing over tape with staggered stitch; sewing 
through tape, with the thread passing through 
both edges; and three lengths of stitch and 
from one to seven tapes. Also, special equip- 
ment may be secured with this machine for 
sewing a staggered stitch over crash, or sew- 
ing through both crash and tapes or braiding 
over them with a staggered stitch. The ma- 
chine will operate smoothly and continuously 
at speeds of from seventy to seventy-five sig- 
natures a minute, and can be fed by the op- 
erator at such speeds with less effort than is 
required for feeding the present models at a 
speed of sixty a minute. The automatic pasting 
device eliminates the need of interrupting the 
feeding which was present under hand-pasting 
conditions. Designed to maintain full efficiency 
over a long period of time, the No. 12 has six- 
teen-inch cams reinforced with hardened steel 
inserts at points of greatest wear, and other 
parts are all similarly reinforced and properly 
lubricated to yield the longest possible service. 
It is equipped with eight needles each adjust- 
able for the three lengths of stitch. The semi- 
automatic feed is an important feature; the 
operator feeds the signatures to a stationary 
saddle, from which they are conveyed to the 
arm of the machine by a pusher traveling in a 
slot in the saddle. The pusher, returning from 
delivering the signature to the arm, is de- 
pressed below the saddle and therefore does 
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TWO NEW STAPLING MACHINES for the printer 
are being manufactured by the Acme Staple 
Company. The hand machine, known as the 


The Acme No. 50 foot- 
power binder carries 
600 staples, and allows 
rapid production speed 


Acme No. 1 twelve-inch special saddleback, 
handles large work as well as flat and saddle- 
back binding, and is constructed to take three 
different leg lengths of staples. The foot-power 
machine, known as the Acme No, 50 binder, 
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has a 24 by 16 assembly table. It is equipped 
with flat and saddleback attachments, holds 
600 staples at one loading, and takes staples of 
four different leg lengths. Its foot-power op- 
eration allows the operator to use both hands 


Acme No.1 twelve-inch special saddleback machine 


on the work and thus achieve maximum speed. 
Other information regarding the Acme stapling 
machines may be obtained by writing to the 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SPECIAL BOOKBINDER’S MATRIX for stamp- 
ing titles or names on leather or other soft ma- 
terials is being manufactured by the Intertype 
Corporation. This specially engraved matrix 
enables the bookbinder to enjoy the advan- 
tages of economical machine composition. The 
new matrices are so engraved that the face of 


Vandercook No. 23 electric proof press, capable of 
a speed of from twenty to forty quality proofs a min- 
ute, or even more if desired. At the right is shown a 
view of the effective distributing system employed 


the slug will not fill up, as it has a deep shoul- 
der nearly twice the depth of the shoulder of 
the brass type ordinarily used for such work. 
Duplicate lines can be cast and new ones sub- 
stituted as often as they are needed. Additional 
information regarding the new matrices may 
be obtained by writing to the Intertype Cor- 
poration in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW STYLE OF QUOIN having a spread of 
sixteen points is being produced by the Francis 
X. Smith Company. It is stated that this new 


quoin, which is made with tool-steel jaw, has 
remarkable strength, will hold securely at any 
expansion point, and will not work loose be- 
cause of careless adjustment or during a long 
run. As each quarter-turn of the quoin wrench 
equals exactly one point of spread, register can 
be accurately gaged. The manufacturer states 
that with these quoins any form, no matter 
how complex or simple, can be locked up to 
.001 inch and will open square. Any additional 
facts concerning the new quoin may be ob- 
tained by writing the Francis X. Smith Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ELECTRIC PROOF PRESS capable of furnish- 
ing high-grade proofs at rapid speed is being 
manufactured by Vandercook & Sons, Incor- 
porated. This model, known as No. 23, is a 
finely built precision machine using forty-three 
ball bearings, a number said to be exceptional 
for most pieces of printing equipment. The 
inking system comprises a motor-driven drum, 
four rubber form rollers, and a cam-driven 
rubber vibrator. The vibrator contacts with 
the drum while the press is operating and the 
rollers spin on the drum before every inking, 
thus affording excellent ink distribution. Form 
rollers are held rigidly to the bed bearers. The 
printing-surface area, which is the bed size, is 
15 by 28 inches. The motor is turned on by a 
knob at the front of the press, and the impres- 
sion cylinder and form rollers are put in mo- 


tion by stepping on a foot treadle. Speeds of 
from twenty to forty proofs a minute are pro- 
vided by shifting a “V”-belt on cone pulleys, 
but still higher speeds may be attained by 
changing the motor pulley. Additional infor- 
mation regarding this proof press may be se- 
cured by writing a letter to Vandercook & Sons 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE WRIGHT SINGLE-SPINDLE PAPER DRILL, 
of a capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator, is being manufactured by the Harris- 
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Seybold-Potter Company. The new machine 
is ball-bearing throughout, fully guarded, and 
it has no gears, and the drill is operated, ad- 
justed, or handled without tools. One-eighth- 


Wright single-spindle high-speed paper drill 


to seven-sixteenths-inch holes are drilled with 
standard drills, larger sizes being handled on 
special spindles. Light foot pressure is sufficient 
to raise the table, which returns to the lower 
position by gravity. The head mechanism is 
completely enclosed. The chips are removed 
through a disposal trough. The machine is pro- 
vided with single-piece back gage and rotary 
side gages. The drill sharpener is built into the 
equipment, and either an alternating- or direct- 
current motor may be ordered. Additional in- 
formation concerning this high-speed paper 
drill may readily be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW CHASE EQUIPPED WITH HANDLES is 
being manufactured by the Chandler & Price 
Company. Semi-steel is used in its construc- 
tion, and the chase will stand severe service 
and is fully guaranteed against breakage. The 
handles are made in generous size, providing a 
notable degree of convenience when chases are 
being moved. The new design of chase was dle- 


Chandler & Price chase with built-in handles 


veloped to increase the ease of handling forins 
for 12 by 18 and 14% by 22 Craftsman pres*es. 
Further information concerning the new ch.se 
may be secured by writing to the Chandle: & 
Price Company, care of THE INLAND PRINT®"R. 
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of Miller Automatics sold in 
Canada since last January 


Bought by the most representative 
firms in the Dominion. Many have 
placed repeat orders. 


In New York City alone in the last 
three years the Simplex has outsold 
by seven to one all other presses of 
corresponding size. Their amazing 
simplicity, accessibility and speed 
explain it. Size for size they are the 
most productive presses built. 





Miller Simplex 23 x 36 Two-Color 


Our 20x 26, for example, runs even 
faster than automatics taking a sheet 
only half the size. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of prog- 
ress and profit. Only the up-to-date 
plant forges ahead. 


Glad to send you printed literature 
and samples of work, upon request 
—even if you are merely curious. 


2800 per hour— the fastest selling press 


of corresponding size on the market today 


cAlso 


11x17 Master Speed 3600 per hour 
20x 26 Simplex 4000 per hour 


13x20 High Speed 5000 per hour 


27x40 Simplex Major 3000 per hour 


and Miller Saw-Trimmers in Five Styles 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 
LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 401 No. Broad Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Sansome Street 


Monotype Corp., Ltd,, London 


ATLANTA. 150 Forsyth St., S. W. 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 








F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney 


NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
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The Wise Hien 


By Regina and Ludwig A. von Glaentzke-Koelnau 
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This is a reproduction of a water-color done in tapestry technique in three-color process. This insert is one of four included in ‘‘Christmas,”’ a new Christmas Annual published and printed by the 
Augsburg Publishing House in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Additional information concerning this interesting and new Christmas production appears in one of the articles in this issue. 


